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100 PERCENT AIR CARGO SCREENING: 
REMAINING STEPS TO SECURE PASSENGER 
AIRCRAFT 


Wednesday, June 30, 2010 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Homeland Security, 
Subcommittee on Transportation Security and 
Infrastructure Protection, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Sheila Jackson Lee 
[Chairwoman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Jackson Lee, DeFazio, Thompson (ex 
officio). Dent, and Austria. 

Also present: Representatives Harman and Markey. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The subcommittee will come to order. The 
subcommittee is meeting today to receive testimony on “100 Per- 
cent Air Cargo Screening: Remaining Steps to Secure Passenger 
Aircraft.” Our witnesses today will testify about TSA and the in- 
dustry’s progress and challenges in meeting the 9/11 Act’s require- 
ment to screen 100 percent of cargo on passenger planes by August 
2010. 

Let me first of all applaud the Chairman of this committee, of 
the full committee, for establishing the mark of oversight for 
Homeland Security. It is a particularly special responsibility that 
we have because we are amidst the front-liners on securing the Na- 
tion. Oversight is key, and we in this committee and our sub- 
committees take an enormous sense of responsibility for this task. 
The witnesses who are here today, let it be very clear that you are 
part of the dictates of oversight, which really are part of securing 
this Nation. 

I would like to thank my Ranking Member for his cooperation in 
this effort and the Ranking Member of the full committee as he co- 
operates with our Chairman on making sure that this House com- 
mittee follows its obligation and assesses the different modes of se- 
curity for the Nation. 

I now recognize myself for 5 minutes for an opening statement. 

Today the subcommittee will continue its commitment to robust 
oversight of one of the most important issues addressed by Con- 
gress in the 9/11 Act, the screening of cargo on commercial pas- 
senger aircraft. This is my third hearing on this issue as Chair- 
woman of the subcommittee which has jurisdiction over TSA. 

( 1 ) 
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Without doubt, the cargo screening mandate is critical to avia- 
tion security and our interest and oversight into TSA’s progress in 
establishing this system will be continuing until and after we reach 
100 percent. 

I would like to welcome my colleagues on the subcommittee and 
also thank them for their strong commitment to this issue. I would 
acknowledge Mr. Dent, the Ranking Member, and Mr. DeFazio, 
who is present here at this time. 

TSA is nearly 3 years into implementing and certifying the Cer- 
tified Cargo Screening Program, known as the CCSP, and has also 
negotiated key international harmonization agreements with the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and Canada on 100 percent cargo 
screening measures. On both the domestic and international fronts, 
TSA has made progress but the law is clear. By August 3 of this 
year, TSA must be able to report to Congress that 100 percent of 
cargo traveling on commercial passenger aircraft is being screened 
for explosives. Today, we will ask TSA the hard questions con- 
cerning the status of the implementation of section 1602 of the 
9/11 Act. 

The subcommittee needs to understand that TSA has the nec- 
essary resources to educate, certify, inspect, and oversee CCSP and 
its thousands of private sector participants. 

We need assurance that our TSA is properly verifying the private 
sector screening. We need the right kinds of opportunities as well 
for the private sector so they have the standards and guidelines 
with which they can continue to produce new technology and serve 
the Nation as well. 

Finally, TSA must inform the subcommittee of its plan with mile- 
stones and deadlines for implementing its system for screening all 
cargo on passenger aircraft originating at foreign airports. 

If you ask why are we pushing TSA so hard, why is section 1602 
so important for cargo screening, the logic is clear. If we screen 
passengers and their checked baggage we must screen the cargo 
aboard the very same aircraft. 

Additionally, we must remind ourselves that even as we have 
screened passengers, we have seen the likes of the incident regard- 
ing the Northwest Airlines. We have seen the shoe bomber. We 
have seen the newness of ideas to harm this Nation. So obviously 
cargo has to fall right in the line of ensuring that we do everything 
we can to meet the goals of 100 percent air cargo screening. 

Our commitment as Members of this subcommittee and full com- 
mittee has never wavered as we oversee the Department’s imple- 
mentation of the provisions contained in the 9/11 Act. If enacted 
properly, fulfillment of the cargo screening mandate will be a major 
milestone in aviation security, building upon previous mandates to 
conduct the 100 percent screening of checked bags, fortified cockpit 
doors, deploy Federal air marshals, secure airport checkpoints and 
perimeters, and improve the way we check passengers against the 
terrorist watchlist. 

One hundred percent cargo screening on passenger aircraft is the 
next step in improving aviation security, and the deadline is upon 
us. 

The scope of this hearing includes reviewing the cargo screening 
programs and regulations TSA has established, exploring TSA’s 
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compliance and verification standards for ensuring that screening 
is effective, and evaluating the Department’s progress in certifying 
new screening technologies. In addition, we want to know whether 
TSA has adequate resources and personnel to accomplish this mis- 
sion. 

As we review TSA’s efforts to meet the screening deadline, we 
also want to understand the impact this is having on industry part- 
ners, including air carriers, freight forwarders and manufacturers, 
many of whom have made significant investments in purchasing 
cargo screening technology and in training their employees. 

GAO has completed its review of TSA’s efforts and is releasing 
its report today. The issues raised in GAO’s report bring us con- 
cern. During the first panel of this hearing, we will examine GAO’s 
assessment and hear TSA’s response. 

The second panel consists of representatives from the private sec- 
tor involved in air, in cargo transportation logistics, private sector 
stakeholders certified to screen and securely transport cargo, are 
the critical linchpin in TSA’s plan to ensure 100 percent screening. 

Finally, let me say that any statement I make about cargo 
screening must include a call for the Department to continue its 
outreach to scientists, researchers, and small businesses to develop 
new technologies and processes to help industry reach and main- 
tain 100 percent cargo screening without supply chain dislocations 
and delays that would also include the science and technology sec- 
tion of the Department, effectively and efficiently reviewing the 
backlog of new ideas that have been submitted by small businesses 
and making sure that we come into the 21st Century as we work 
together to secure the homeland. 

Let me also take the time to thank our witnesses for coming be- 
fore us today and helping us to shed light on this very critical 
issue. 

I would like to welcome Doug Brittin, the general manager for 
air cargo at TSA, who is in the audience. As we all know, Mr. Ed 
Kelly, former general manager for air cargo, passed away last fall. 
Mr. Kelly’s considerable contributions to air cargo security will not 
be forgotten, and we welcome Mr. Brittin as one who is committed 
to the values and the work ethic of Mr. Kelly, and we wish him 
the very best. 

Before I offer into the record some materials, let me also ac- 
knowledge in his absence. Congressman Ed Markey, who was pre- 
viously on this committee, actual committee, and is enormously in- 
terested in this issue as one of the issues that he initiated. 

He is presently in a markup and may attend, but I do want to 
offer my appreciation for his leadership on this very important 
issue. 

Might I also say that we have done some very important work 
on this committee and on the full committee. It is important to 
note that although today we are assessing air cargo security, that 
we have done great work on surface transportation, which we hope 
the Senate will see fit to join us in passing that legislation, join the 
House and this committee in its work to help ensure that security 
is expanded to all of our transportation modes. 

Let me also congratulate the new TSA Administrator, Mr. John 
Pistole, who I know is now confirmed. Congratulations. This is an 
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important day for us. Let me also make it very clear that I look 
forward to seeing Mr. Pistole this week in person, as my office has 
requested and I hope that I will hear from DHS very quickly, along 
with TSA very quickly, on the scheduling of that appointment. 
Again, let me make sure that I am stating a physical appointment, 
if you will, not a phone call, and I would appreciate it if that could 
he conveyed as quickly as possible. 

At this time, without objection, I would like to enter into the 
record a statement from the Airforwarders Association. Hearing no 
objection, this has been submitted. 

[The information follows:] 

Statement of the Airforwarders Association 
June 29, 2010 

Dear Chairwoman JacksonLee and Ranking Member Dent, the Airforwarders As- 
sociation (AfA), the voice of the freight forwarding industry representing over 300 
dues-paying member companies with 1,260 facilities and 6,300 employees, respect- 
fully submits the following comments in advance of the June 30 hearing on air cargo 
security. Our members include a broad range of businesses including both multi- 
national logistics companies with hundreds of employees and facilities as well as 
small, “mom and pop” operations with a single facility. 

The Airforwarders Association and our members have been actively engaged with 
the development and launch of the Certified Cargo Screener Program (CCSP). We 
have worked closely with TSA to provide insight into the complexities of the air 
cargo supply chain, including the impact of time, temperature, and screening meth- 
odologies on the product. The AfA has consistently provided information and enthu- 
siastically encouraged our members’ enrollment in CCSP. We also coordinated with 
airlines and TSA to reach our customers, who were less aware of the regulations 
and its’ impact on their products. The freight forwarding industry, including AFA 
members, has invested tens of millions of dollars to ensure that CCSP works as in- 
tended. 

Concerns remain regarding the efficacy of a 100 percent screening program (as 
opposed to a risk-based targeting system) and its ability to provide a robust and 
nimble security regime. The legislation is clear, however, and the screening deadline 
must be met by August 2010. The AfA is apprehensive that the bulk of screening 
responsibilities, including cost and liability, are shifted to the private sector. Still, 
given the other options to meet the deadline, we firmly believe that the time for 
complaints is over, and our focus must be on compliance through the CCSP. 

With only 5 weeks to meet the 100 percent screening mandate, we applaud the 
committee for examining the status of enrollment in CCSP as well as the overall 
progress in screening. While the TSA’s phased-in approach to screening percentages, 
notably the narrow body amendment in October 2008 and 75 percent by May 2010, 
has presented challenges to the forwarding industry, it has resulted in compliance 
with few disruptions. As a result, the 100 percent mandate looks increasingly at- 
tainable now that the industry, particularly for domestic flights, is already screening 
the vast majority of cargo in passenger planes. 

Despite this progress, the members of the Airforwarders Association have several 
on-going concerns that we ask Congress and TSA to address in the days leading up 
to and after the August 2010 deadline. 

Preserving Just in Time Delivery . — There is no question that screening has the 
potential to substantially delay cargo. CCSP was designed to address this issue by 
moving screening into the supply chain so tendering screened cargo would eliminate 
delays at the airport. Given the lower rate of enrollment with shippers, this may 
not work as effectively as TSA originally anticipated. In a recent survey, our mem- 
bers have identified two of their most significant concerns as delays and earlier lock- 
out times. 

Recommendations 

1. TSA should be provided additional budget to continue to encourage enroll- 
ment in the program. Increased enrollment will lower the amount of cargo that 
requires airline screening at the airport. This is arguably the least efficient 
point in the supply chain to screen cargo; the less cargo screened there improves 
efficiency across the supply chain. 
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2. It is imperative that additional budget dollars are allocated to certify a meth- 
od or equipment that is capable of screening an entire pallet or ULD. This may 
also require an amendment to the existing legislation to adjust the piece level 
mandate, which would provide TSA with needed flexibility. Pallets contain up 
to 300 individual pieces that must be screened, piece by piece, since there is 
no approved technology that can effectively scan the cargo. Unpacking and re- 
packing the pallet is extremely time-consuming and will result in delays. The 
pallet issue also raises warranty concerns for shippers and security concerns 
with loose cargo for airlines. The anticipation of screening pallets is spurring 
airlines to have earlier lockout times for cargo, which is problematic for sen- 
sitive cargo that cannot easily handle additional time at the airport. It is our 
understanding that such pallet screening equipment has been certified for use 
at European airports. 

Minimizing Costs . — For some forwarders, the cost-benefit analysis and available 
capital provided ample incentive and opportunity to become a Certified Cargo 
Screening Facility (CCSF). Smaller and mid-size forwarders do not have the same 
business case to justify an up to half million dollar investment in technology. The 
costs to the forwarding community (the largest percentage of CCSF’s) are stag- 
gering. Without guarantees of certification past 2012, the purchase of technology be- 
comes a serious financial risk. Airlines who have published screening policies and 
pricing information, notably American and Southwest, are providing an alternative 
by screening at the airport, but additional options should be explored. 

Recommendations 

1. TSA should continue to develop and approve alternate screening options. The 
AfA is working closely with TSA on concepts for independent screeners and con- 
sortium approaches to screening. TSA should certify the existing pilots, as well 
as provide assistance to others wishing to establish a consortium or independent 
facility. 

2. Congress should direct GAO to work with TSA and the industry to prepare 
a report on the state of the industry no less than 6 months after the August 
deadline. A full report detailing the economic impact on industry, areas of con- 
cern as well as areas for improvement will assist in ensuring that Congressional 
intent — providing a more secure air cargo environment without disrupting com- 
merce — has been achieved with the existing programs and technology. 

The AfA welcomes the opportunity to share our concerns and questions about al- 
ternative options for screening, namely Federalization of screening by having TSA 
agents screen cargo. The call for Federal screening at airports ignores three key 
points: (1) There is already an airport alternative — the airlines — for forwarders; (2) 
the pricing for these services is kept competitive and affordable through market 
competition, rather than through an arbitrary fee for Federal screening; and (3) 
smaller markets and forwarders at Category I airports have been operating in a 100 
percent screening environment since the narrow body amendment became effective 
in October 2008. We have virtually no complaints with pricing or service from our 
members on record since the amendment took effect 6 months ago. 

Our concerns with Federalized screening are on the record with this committee 
in our testimony from July 2009 and March 2008, but bear repeating. The private 
sector has the experience and expertise with sensitive cargo shipments, from how 
to handle the containers to what screening technology is most effective. There are 
fundamental flaws with Federalizing screening, ranging from the lack of existing fa- 
cility space at many Category X airports to a lack of TSA budget and personnel to 
staff such an effort. We do not deny that the Federal Government has an important 
role to play, but we believe it should be through funding for participants in CCSP 
and enhancing technological capabilities. 

The Airforwarders Association looks forward to continuing our dialogue on these 
issues with the committee. The Airforwarders Association is the only dues-based as- 
sociation that represents the full spectrum of the forwarding industry and regularly 
polls our membership to assess a true sense of the issues that affect forwarders. We 
will continue to share this and other vital pieces of information to the committee 
and its staff. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The Chairwoman now recognizes the Ranking 
Member, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Dent. Again, let 
me thank him for his leadership and his work on this committee. 
For an opening statement. 
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Mr. Dent. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. Good afternoon. I 
would like to thank you for holding this important hearing today 
on the importance of security and cargo in passenger aircraft. 

Let me at the outset express my disappointment that I have to 
leave here shortly as I certainly wanted to he here for this impor- 
tant hearing. Unfortunately, I must attend a meeting of the Ethics 
Committee, which does require my attendance. 

But truthfully, I don’t believe that the 100 percent cargo screen- 
ing, whether it is in the aviation or maritime environment, will 
ever equal 100 percent security. When Congress enacted this man- 
date, we disregarded that 100 percent of screening requirements 
cannot guarantee security because there is always another point of 
vulnerability. Security must be risk-based, layered, and economi- 
cally viable. 

The 100 air cargo percent screening mandate in the 9/11 Act was 
certainly a lofty goal, and while it sure sounds nice, it provides the 
appearance of increased security without any new increase in secu- 
rity. 

In 2007, this committee and this Congress moved away from its 
risk-based resourcing philosophy and placed an expensive and bur- 
densome mandate without adding any tangible security benefit. We 
added another very expensive layer, but only domestically on most- 
ly U.S. carriers. Foreign air carriers bringing cargo and passengers 
back into the United States are not nearly as impacted as U.S. car- 
riers, and so we put our own airlines at a distinct disadvantage. 

I would be very interested if Lufthansa, who will be appearing 
here later today, could share with us as a ballpark estimate how 
much this U.S. mandate will cost them. 

Recently, I asked how TSA would determine the economic impact 
of this mandate on small and medium-sized businesses. How will 
they track how many businesses will go under and lay off employ- 
ees because of the new mandate? The answer is they are not. They 
have no intention of tracking how many people lose their jobs over 
this mandate. 

Then there is the question of enforcement. How will such a man- 
date be enforced domestically? Is it just a review of paperwork like 
an IRS audit, or will there be some inspections? 

International enforcement is, very frankly, impossible. If we re- 
quire Air China to inspect 100 percent of its cargo bound for the 
United States, would we expect China to allow TSA inspectors to 
verify its assurances on the mainland? Not likely. 

While I have concerns with the 100 percent screening mandate, 
and while I think it provides very little tangible security benefits, 
we are a Nation of laws and it is the law of the land. As such, as 
the Ranking Member of the subcommittee that oversees the TSA, 
I am going to ensure compliance with the law. 

I certainly want to commend Mr. John Sammon who is here with 
us again today, and the men and women from TSA for their efforts 
under these circumstances. It is certainly a difficult job, and, Mr. 
Sammon, you have been before this committee and subcommittee 
many times before and you have testified as to just how TSA’s hard 
work is, given the daunting tasks associated with protecting our 
transportation security systems. 
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Again, thank you and to the men and women of TSA for your 
combined efforts. We really appreciate it. 

While TSA has done an admirable job with its outreach and pro- 
motion of the domestic Certified Cargo Screening Program, the fact 
remains that too few companies have become certified cargo screen- 
ing facilities. 

Cost certainly seems to be a driving factor, and I have real con- 
cerns that many of these smaller and mid-sized, medium-sized 
freight forwarders will be unable to spend literally hundreds of 
thousands or millions of dollars to outfit their companies with the 
approved automated screening equipment. 

With respect to international cargo, I am very disappointed that 
TSA only very recently began collecting statistics on foreign in- 
bound cargo. This law was enacted on August 3, 2007. Why did it 
take until June, 2010, for TSA to begin to collect metrics on these 
in-bound aircraft? It seems like someone, somehow, forgot about 
these largest of the large-body aircraft. 

Having said that, we in Congress have left the TSA and this ad- 
ministration in the untenable position of trying to enforce U.S. 
mandates on foreign sovereign states. How many times are we 
going to be enacting laws that place mandates on our foreign coun- 
terparts before we realize they are simply unachievable? 

TSA has no clear plan in place to address foreign in-bound cargo, 
though the law demands it. Why is that? Not for lack of effort, but 
because of a lack of authority. 

I certainly commend Secretary Napolitano, Deputy Secretary 
Liddy, and the former Acting Assistant Secretary for TSA, Ms. Gail 
Racise, for the efforts to improve aviation security at the inter- 
national level. 

Richard Reid, Umar Farouk Abdulmutallab, the liquid explosives 
plot, all of these were in-bound threats from international aircraft, 
not domestic flights. We need to improve international security 
standards, and I am pleased that TSA is moving in that direction. 

Finally, let me say publicly that I am looking forward to working 
with the newly confirmed Assistant Secretary for TSA, Mr. John 
Pistole. Like the Chair, I applaud him for his 27 years of service 
to the FBI and for his willingness to take on such a challenging 
position. 

Madam Chairwoman, you and I have worked together very close- 
ly to improve our transportation security systems in a constructive 
and productive manner, and I look forward to continuing that rela- 
tionship as we work with our new administrator. Assistant Sec- 
retary Pistole, and as a partner in this process. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, and I yield back the balance of 
my time, as, unfortunately, I will have to depart the hearing a lit- 
tle early to go to an ethics meeting. Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Dent, and we will 
hold it down until you return. Thank you very much for your serv- 
ice. 

First of all, let me ask unanimous consent to allow the gentle- 
woman from California, who is a Member of the full committee, 
and Chair of the Subcommittee on Intelligence, Ms. Harman, to 
this subcommittee. Without objection. Hearing no objection, Ms. 
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Harman is authorized to sit for the purpose of questioning our wit- 
nesses. Thank you. 

Let me also ask unanimous consent to welcome a former Member 
of the committee to this subcommittee, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, a champion of cargo security, Mr. Markey, who is not 
present at this time, but he would likewise be authorized to sit for 
the purpose of questioning witnesses during the hearing today. 

Hearing no objection, so ordered, as was Ms. Harman. 

The Chairwoman now recognizes the Chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Mississippi, likewise a champion of air 
cargo security, Mr. Thompson, for an opening statement. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much. Chairwoman Jackson Lee, 
for convening this important hearing. 

Today we will evaluate progress made by TSA in implementing 
the 9/11 Act’s requirement to screen 100 percent aboard all cargo 
passenger aircraft. I would like to take this moment to applaud the 
efforts of my colleagues on this committee for championing this im- 
portant mandate and ensuring that we take all important steps to- 
wards enhancing the Nation’s aviation security. 

After all, the 9/11 Commission report recommended that TSA in- 
tensify its efforts to identify, track, and appropriately screen poten- 
tially dangerous cargo in aviation. In an effort to fulfill this rec- 
ommendation, Congress has undoubtedly provided TSA with the 
necessary tools to implement the air cargo screening program. 

Additionally, through the subcommittee, I have continuously of- 
fered a public forum where an honest discussion of the air cargo 
screening mandate could be held. Developing a program to fulfill 
this mandate is no easy task. However, it is imperative that Con- 
gress and the administration continue an open dialogue on pro- 
gram challenges in identifying solutions that will ultimately yield 
greater security of the flying public. 

Last year, in conjunction with my colleague from Massachusetts, 
I requested the GAO to conduct an evaluation of TSA’s air cargo 
screening program. Today I look forward to Mr. Lord’s testimony 
in which he will shed light on key recommendations that will delve 
into the program’s goals of TSA air cargo screening initiatives. 

Mr. Sammon, I look forward to your testimony, particularly with 
regard to TSA’s perspective on the recommendations GAO has pro- 
vided. Earlier this year, we learned that interagency cooperation 
continues to be a challenge within the Department. 

GAO has testified before this subcommittee, emphasizing the 
lack of coordinating efforts aimed at streamlining technology goals, 
which can be crucial in fulfilling mandates such as the 100 percent 
air cargo screening deadline. Today I look forward to receiving a 
status update from TSA on coordination efforts between TSA, S&T, 
and industry. We need to ensure that the work in progress made 
by industry relevant to screening can be leveraged by TSA to effec- 
tively screen and detect explosives hidden in air cargo. 

We will also hear from stakeholders who have concern about 
TSA’s plan to implement this mandate. I look forward to this input 
from the private sector, which is playing a critical role in this en- 
deavor to screen all cargo on passenger planes. We are all inter- 
ested in strengthening aviation security and protecting the trav- 
eling public. 
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Again, I thank the Chairwoman for hosting this important hear- 
ing and thank the witnesses for appearing before us today. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The gentleman yields back. Other Members of 
the subcommittee are reminded that under committee rules open- 
ing statements may be submitted for the record. 

At this time I welcome our first panel of witnesses. Our first wit- 
ness is Mr. John Sammon, Assistant Administrator for Transpor- 
tation Sector Network Management at TSA. Mr. Sammon leads a 
unified effort to protect and secure our Nation’s transportation sys- 
tems, bringing more than 25 years of transportation experience to 
his position, including management of customer networks for rail- 
roads, motor carriers, ocean carriers, petrochemical manufacturers, 
ports, and other public agencies. 

Our second witness, Mr. Stephen Lord, is Director of GAO’s 
Homeland Security and Justice Issues Division and is responsible 
for directing numerous GAO engagements on aviation and surface 
transportation issues. 

Mr. Lord was a key member of the 2007 Iraq Benchmarks As- 
sessment Team that received a GAO integrity award for excep- 
tional analysis of the Iraq Government’s progress in meeting 18 
legislative security and economic benchmarks. 

Without objection, the witnesses’ full statements will be inserted 
in the record. 

I now ask each witness to summarize his statement for 5 min- 
utes, beginning with Mr. Sammon. Mr. Sammon, you are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN SAMMON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 

TRANSPORTATION SECTOR NETWORK MANAGEMENT, 

TRANSPORTATION SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Sammon. Good afternoon. Chairman Thompson, Chairwoman 
Jackson Lee, Ranking Member Dent, and distinguished Members of 
the subcommittee. I am pleased to report on TSA’s considerable 
progress in establishing a system for screening 100 percent of cargo 
on passenger aircraft. First, thank you for the guidance of your 
subcommittee, and I would also like to thank Chairwoman Jackson 
Lee and other Members of the subcommittee for your kind and 
warm recognition of the late Ed Kelly’s contributions to air travel 
safety and security. 

In less than 3 years, TSA has created a Safety Act-approved Cer- 
tified Cargo Screening Program, issued an interim final Air Cargo 
rule, reached out to over 100,000 businesses, doubled the U.S. air 
cargo screening capacity by certifying 790 new screening facilities, 
approved 77 screening technologies, vetted 300,000 air cargo work- 
ers, added 114 canine teams, trained 450 inspectors to certify cargo 
facilities, eliminated nearly all screening exemptions, screened all 
air cargo on 96 percent of U.S. -originated flights IV 2 years ahead 
of schedule, required screening on high-risk international cargo, 
and engaged all aspects of the international community to raise 
overseas cargo screening standards. 

The TSA plan is based upon increased screening capacity coupled 
with Government inspection. Consistent with what TSA has told 
Congress over the past several years, we expect to meet the August 
2010 screening requirement for U.S. -originated cargo, but in-bound 
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international will take several years longer because many sov- 
ereign foreign governments have yet to implement the verifiable, 
100 percent cargo screening programs. Without verifiable Govern- 
ment cargo programs, TSA cannot fully confirm that cargo is being 
screened overseas. 

In the United States, TSA’s plan is built on airlines, forwarders, 
and shippers and TSA canines doing the screening with TSA in- 
spectors verifying the screening. Our estimate shows sufficient ca- 
pacity for the United States, but we have also added capacity with 
67 independent facilities and by training our 450 inspectors to cer- 
tify freight forwarders and shippers. 

TSA’s international plan is built upon continuously raising air- 
line screening requirements while we work with foreign govern- 
ments to create cargo screening capacity and inspection. 

TSA’s plan estimates that 82 percent of all cargo will be screened 
by August 2010, 90 percent by 2011, 96 percent by 2012, and 100 
percent by 2013. Enforcement in the United States is through the 
450 cargo inspectors and TSA covert and overt testing. Inter- 
national enforcement, on the other hand, ultimately relies on for- 
eign government cargo programs and inspectors. 

Despite much progress, a number of challenges remain. First, it 
is getting sustainable, foreign government screening programs in 
place. 

The second challenge is cargo screening technology. While TSA 
has approved 77 technologies from various manufacturers, we need 
large aperture, affordable, multi-commodity technologies. We share 
the committee’s concern about the pace to develop and improve new 
technologies. 

The third challenge is to continuously improve cargo screening, 
training, and effectiveness. 

The fourth challenge is tightening chain of custody standards re- 
lated to seals, tamper-evident packaging, and information transfer. 

TSA appreciates the professionalism and expertise of Steve Lord 
and his team at GAO. We have worked closely with them, and I 
would like to discuss their recommendations. 

The first recommendation is to establish milestones for the com- 
pletion of TSA staffing study. TSA concurs, and we will have that 
study done this fall. 

Second, develop a mechanism to verify the accuracy of all screen- 
ing data. TSA concurs with the need for in-bound cargo data, but 
the ability to verify reported in-bound data will be a challenge. 

Third, develop a plan for screening in-transit cargo. TSA has im- 
plemented in-transit screening requirements effective August 1, 
2010. 

Fourth, develop a contingency plan for meeting the mandate for 
domestic cargo. TSA does not concur and intends to enforce the 
mandate for domestic cargo in the United States. 

No. 5, develop an in-bound cargo. TSA concurs and is finalizing 
plans. 

In closing, I again would like to thank the committee and would 
be happy to answer any questions. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Sammon follows:] 
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Prepahed Statement of John Sammon 
June 30, 2010 

Good afternoon Chairwoman Jackson Lee, Ranking Member Dent, and distin- 
guished Members of the subcommittee. I am pleased to appear before you today to 
update you on our progress in implementing a system for screening 100 percent of 
cargo carried aboard passenger aircraft. First, let me thank you for the on-going 
guidance and oversight your subcommittee has provided and continues to provide 
as we work through this considerable challenge. I would also like to thank the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office, whose professionalism and expertise have provided 
additional assistance as we proceed forward. 

My message to you today is twofold: First, both we and the industry are ready — 
as of August 1, 2010, no unscreened cargo will be uploaded onto a passenger aircraft 
departing an airport in the United States. Quite simply, if it isn’t screened, it won’t 
fly. All segments of the air cargo community are prepared, and we expect that this 
will happen with little disruption. 

Second, international in-bound air cargo on passenger aircraft is more secure than 
it has ever been, with 100 percent of currently identified high-risk cargo now being 
screened. Although 100 percent screening of all in-bound air cargo cannot reason- 
ably be achieved by August 1, 2010, we are making substantial progress toward 
meeting the 100 percent mark in the next few years. 

SECURITY OF DOMESTIC CARGO — THE CERTIFIED CARGO SCREENING PROGRAM 

As you know, from the time the 100 percent screening requirement was enacted 
in August 2007 as part of the Implementing Recommendations of the 9/11 Commis- 
sion Act of 2007 (9/11 Act), everyone recognized that the air carriers could not do 
it alone. Thus began the Transportation Security Administration’s (TSA) unprece- 
dented outreach to all elements of the cargo industry in the United States (to over 
100,000 companies) and an intense collaborative effort among TSA, air carriers, 
freight forwarders, the shipping community, and major associations such as Air For- 
warders Association and the Air Transport Association. 

The centerpiece of this program continues to be the Certified Cargo Screening 
Program (CCSP), under which responsibility for the screening of cargo is distributed 
throughout the supply chain to improve security while minimizing the potential neg- 
ative impact on the integrity and movement of commerce — precisely what would 
happen if we allowed a screening bottleneck to occur at the Nation’s airports. After 
piloting the concept, the CCSP was permanently established in 2009 through an In- 
terim Final Rule. As of today, TSA has certified more than 760 entities as Certified 
Cargo Screening Facilities, which are currently contributing over 47 percent of the 
screened cargo volume (by weight) transported on passenger aircraft departing U.S. 
airports. These entities have reported that they already have capacity to screen 
nearly the entire remaining unscreened volume as we approach the August 2010 
deadline, if it becomes necessary. 

Beginning in October 2008, TSA has been steadily increasing the required per- 
centage of screened air cargo. As of October 1, 2008, TSA has required 100 percent 
screening of cargo transported on narrow body aircraft, resulting in full protection 
of 96 percent of all domestic passenger flights. And as we know, it is about the pas- 
sengers, not the boxes; it is more than noteworthy that screening of cargo on these 
flights translates into protection of more than 86 percent of all passengers flying do- 
mestically. 

While industry is positioned to achieve the 100 percent screening mandate, chal- 
lenges remain in screening specific commodity types and cargo configurations such 
as bulk configurations (i.e., large skids and pallets), perishables, electronics, chemi- 
cals, and pharmaceuticals. Nonetheless, there continue to be limits on the capability 
of specific screening technologies. In the past 2 years, TSA has qualified or approved 
77 different screening technology models to help industry make effective capital in- 
vestment decisions and provide screening options to meet the requirement. 

SCREENING INBOUND INTERNATIONAL AIR CARGO 

As TSA has consistently indicated in many settings, including in prior testimony 
before this subcommittee, the challenges presented by the international setting have 
made it unlikely that Congress’s ambitious schedule for 100 percent screening could 
be met with respect to in-bound air cargo. The genesis of the challenge is simple: 
An estimated 2.8 billion pounds of air cargo arrives on passenger aircraft from 94 
different sovereign nations annually via a global air cargo supply chain with a vast 
number of participants. Those 94 nations have unique air cargo security programs 
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and regulatory requirements, many of which differ significantly from those required 
by TSA. 

Accordingly, TSA’s approach to international in-bound air cargo must necessarily 
be flexible and diplomatic. We have been pursuing many options that have already 
significantly increased the security of in-bound air cargo and are finalizing a strat- 
egy for achieving 100 percent screening. 

In general, the milestone can be reached via two major avenues — cooperation with 
key foreign government partners to explore possible recognition of National air 
cargo security programs that we have examined and determined to be commensu- 
rate with U.S. standards; and by imposing a timeline for requiring additional 
screening by air carriers. The former is the preferred course, as it would permit air- 
lines fl3dng into the United States to adhere to either the TSA security program or 
a foreign country’s commensurate security program. 

In the mean time, we are also working with stakeholders, including Federal agen- 
cies and international partners, to continually strengthen security standards for in- 
bound air cargo. TSA’s efforts focus on strengthening air cargo security standards 
through information sharing and direct engagement with international organiza- 
tions and partner countries. TSA is currently engaged in multiple bilateral and mul- 
tilateral initiatives and has made significant progress recently in its work with the 
European Commission (EC) to assess the comparability of air cargo security stand- 
ards of European Union Member States. Engaging in such initiatives and estab- 
lishing partnerships increases the cross-sharing of information regarding inter- 
national air cargo security best practices and will identify potential candidate coun- 
tries whose security regimes can be recognized as National cargo security programs 
(NCSP), that is, programs with security standards commensurate with those of the 
United States. 

In March 2009, TSA’s proposal to the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) to incorporate key air cargo supply chain security and threat detection con- 
cepts into the security Standards and Recommended Practices (SARPs) of Annex 17 
to the Convention on International Civil Aviation of 1944 (the Chicago Convention) 
was accepted by ICAO’s Aviation Security Panel. The proposal, which strengthens 
ICAO’s standards by stressing the importance of detection methods in screening 
over security controls alone, is currently being reviewed by ICAO Contracting 
States, after which it will be submitted to the ICAO Council for consideration and 
approval. TSA worked closely with the International Air Transport Association 
(lATA) and foreign government partners on this effort. 

TSA is also working closely with U.S. Customs and Border Protection (CBP) to 
explore the feasibility of leveraging CBP’s Automated Targeting System (ATS) to 
collect, pre-departure, information on international in-bound air cargo, which will 
allow TSA to perform baseline threshold targeting. Though it will not fulfill the 
screening requirement of the 9/11 Act, the use of ATS will provide a greater level 
of shipment information, thereby enabling TSA to even more effectively identify ele- 
vated-risk cargo that would be subject to additional screening prior to departure. 

As with our domestic screening, program TSA’s stakeholder outreach has been 
vigorous. TSA’s international outreach efforts have included the lATA and other in- 
dustry associations such as the International Air Cargo Association, as well as nu- 
merous U.S.- and foreign-flag air carriers. TSA has participated in meetings and 
conferences throughout the world, directly engaging with industry representatives 
and also continues to engage with its foreign government counterparts around the 
globe. This is evidenced by TSA’s recent participation in the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation Air Cargo Security Conference in Singapore, recent meetings with the 
European Commission, and participation in the Association of Asia Pacific Airlines 
conference in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. TSA will continue to focus on comprehen- 
sive outreach activities and engage all stakeholders as it moves forward with these 
efforts. 

The success of a 100 percent screening requirement will depend in part on an ef- 
fective inspection and enforcement program — we cannot simply impose a require- 
ment and declare victory. The domestic screening program will be monitored by a 
robust, on-going process of inspection and enforcement. We currently have 500 cargo 
inspectors in the United States who are already conducting focused inspections to 
ensure compliance. In the international milieu, many of the same considerations 
that are challenging us in creating a screening program will also be a challenge 
with respect to inspection of that program. TSA cannot enter and inspect in foreign 
countries without the consent of the host country, and even with consent, would not 
have nearly the same level of access as we have in the United States. As with other 
aspects of international screening we will have to rely on foreign government pro- 
grams to validate that the screening is occurring as required. This can only be ac- 
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complished through the recognition and acceptance of NCSPs, through which we 
would have access to their inspection data. 

In closing, it bears repeating that our success in this endeavor thus far and going 
forward depends upon the dedication of and collaboration among all of our part- 
ners — the aviation industry, freight forwarders, shippers, as well as our inter- 
national partners. Together, and with the continued guidance and oversight of this 
subcommittee, I am confident that the goal of 100 percent screening of domestic air 
cargo by August 1, 2010, will be achieved. In concrete terms, this means the domes- 
tic screening program will be securing 250 million pounds of cargo per month, or 
over 3 billion pounds of cargo per year. I am likewise confident that, working with 
industry and our international partners, we will continue to address and overcome 
the unique challenges of securing inbound international air cargo to achieve the 
same milestone in the next few years. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I am happy to take any questions 
you may have. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you for your testimony. I now recognize 
Mr. Lord to summarize his statements for 5 minutes. Mr. Lord, you 
are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF STEP H EN LORD, DIRECTOR, HOMELAND SE- 
CURITY AND JUSTICE ISSUES, GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Lord. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I am really excited 
about the opportunity to testify today on the report that we are re- 
leasing just today to your committee on TSA’s air cargo screening 
program. 

What I would like to do today is highlight some of the key find- 
ings and recommendations of our report; namely, TSA’s progress 
towards meeting the mandate and also some of the associated chal- 
lenges it faces in doing so. 

As noted by my distinguished TSA colleague, I would like to first 
note that TSA has taken a number of important actions to address 
the screening mandate for domestic cargo. This includes estab- 
lishing the so-called Certified Cargo Screening Program, the CCSP, 
which allows screening to take place earlier in the air cargo supply 
train. 

TSA initiated this program at 18 major gateway airports and 
later expanded it to all airports in early 2009. TSA is also taking 
some important steps to test and qualify various technologies for 
screening cargo. For example, in November 2008, they issued a list 
of technologies approved for screening air cargo. This is very useful 
for the entities out there screening. Also, in early 2009, they initi- 
ated a qualification process to help ensure that these technologies 
met TSA technical requirements. 

However, despite these promising developments, TSA faces sev- 
eral significant challenges in establishing a system to screen 100 
percent of domestic air cargo. One major issue is industry partici- 
pation, and we have a graphic prepared for the hearing today I 
would like to turn your attention to. I am not sure if you can read 
it from there, but I would like to draw your attention to two trends. 
Overall screening levels have increased steadily through March 
2010. TSA reports to us they are now screening 68 percent of all 
cargo as of March 2010. 

However, the line I want to draw your attention to is the amount 
being screened by shippers, which is an essential part of their busi- 
ness model. If you look at the top dark shaded line in each bar. 
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that is the amount being screened by shippers. As you see, it has 
held relatively static since they started recording the data. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Lord. So it is clear to us a significant number of shippers 
are sitting on the fence waiting to see what happens, and you real- 
ly need their participation to make this business model work. 

Although TSA often reports to us that unscreened cargo is not 
going to fly, I am also concerned about the potential for unscreened 
cargo remaining at airports that does not fly. That is potentially 
disruptive to commerce. So I was hoping today’s hearing could help 
us get a little more perspective on that issue; what happens to the 
cargo that remains on the ground. 

Another key challenge is despite what some vendors may have 
told you and your staff, the TSA has not approved or qualified any 
technology for screening the so-called unit loading pallets and con- 
tainers, and these are the large devices commonly used to load 
cargo on wide-body aircraft. Because of these daunting challenges 
in the report we issued today, we suggested that TSA come up with 
a so-called plan B, a contingency plan, to identify some additional 
options for meeting the mandate, given all the challenges we had 
laid out. 

Some of these alternatives could include requiring CCSP; that is 
the screening program participation, instead of relying on vol- 
untary participation or mandating that more of the cargo be 
screened before it is loaded on to these big large ULD pallets and 
containers. 

TSA could also strategically redeploy some other assets to these 
18 major airports to help minimize the disruptions that could 
occur. Although TSA did not agree with the recommendation in 
this report, we continue to think it is really important to come up 
with a so-called plan B. 
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The good news is TSA did agree with several other of our report 
recs. This includes identifying the number of inspectors you are 
going to need to conduct oversight of the program, screening the so- 
called in transit cargo and, as Mr. Sammon pointed out also, im- 
proving the accuracy of the TSA screening data that TSA tallies, 
which is ultimately reported to this committee. 

So in closing, screening the cargo entering the United States is 
also a significant outstanding issue and TSA confirmed that it will 
not, I repeat, not be able to meet the August deadline for the in- 
bound cargo. 

That concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any 
questions that you or other Members may have. 

[The statement of Mr. Lord follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Stephen Lord 
June 30, 2010 

Madam Chairwoman and Members of the subcommittee: I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to participate in today’s hearing to discuss air cargo screening. In 2008, about 
7.3 billion pounds of cargo was transported on U.S. passenger flights — approxi- 
mately 58 percent of which was transported domestically (domestic cargo) and 42 
percent of which was transported on flights arriving in the United States from a 
foreign location (in-bound cargo). ^ The 2009 Christmas day plot to detonate an ex- 
plosive device during an international flight bound for Detroit provided a vivid re- 
minder that terrorists continue to view passenger aircraft as attractive targets. Ac- 
cording to the Transportation Security Administration (TSA), the security threat 
posed by terrorists introducing explosive devices in air cargo shipments is signifi- 
cant, and the risk and likelihood of such an attack directed at passenger aircraft 
is high.2 To help enhance the security of air cargo, the Implementing Recommenda- 
tions of the 9/11 Commission Act of 2007 (9/11 Commission Act) mandated the De- 
partment of Homeland Security (DHS) to establish a system to physically screen 50 
percent of cargo on passenger aircraft — including the domestic and in-bound flights 
of foreign and U.S. passenger operations — by February 2009, and 100 percent of 
such cargo by August 2010.® The 9/11 Commission Act defines screening for pur- 
poses of the air cargo screening mandate as a physical examination or nonintrusive 
methods of assessing whether cargo poses a threat to transportation security.^ The 
Act also requires that such a system provide a level of security commensurate with 
the level of security for the screening of checked baggage. 

According to TSA, the mission of its air cargo security program is to secure the 
air cargo transportation system while not unduly impeding the flow of commerce. 
Although the mandate is applicable to both domestic and inbound cargo, TSA stated 
that it must address the mandate for domestic and in-bound cargo through separate 
systems because of differences in its authority to regulate domestic and inter- 
national air cargo industry stakeholders. My statement is based on a report we are 
publicly releasing today that assesses TSA’s progress and related challenges in 
meeting the air cargo screening mandate.® It addresses the following key issues in 
our report: Progress TSA has made in meeting the 9/11 Commission Act screening 
mandate as it applies to: (1) Domestic air cargo and (2) in-bound air cargo and re- 
lated challenges it faces for each. 

For our report, we reviewed documents such as TSA’s air cargo security policies 
and procedures. We also conducted site visits to four category X U.S. commercial 


iPor the purposes of this statement, domestic cargo refers to cargo transported by air within 
the United States and from the United States to a foreign location by both U.S. and foreign 
air carriers, and in-bound cargo refers to cargo transported by both U.S. and foreign air carriers 
from a foreign location to the United States. These cargo statistics were provided by the Trans- 
portation Security Administration from the Bureau of Transportation Statistics. 

2 Specific threat details are classified and are not discussed in this statement. Generally, the 
threat that has been identified by TSA is that of an improvised explosive device. 

3 Pub. L. No. 110-53, § 1602, 121 Stat. 266, 477-80 (codified at 49 U.S.C. § 44901(g)). 

^See 49 U.S.C. § 44901(g)(5). For the purposes of this statement, physical screening is gen- 
erally used to describe screening for purposes of the air cargo screening mandate. 

® GAO, Aviation Security: TSA Has Made Progress but Faces Challenges in Meeting the Statu- 
tory Mandate for Screening Air Cargo on Passenger Aircraft, GAO— 10-446 (Washington, DC: 
June 28, 2010). 
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airports and one category I U.S. commercial airport that process domestic and in- 
bound air cargo.® We selected these airports based on airport size, passenger and 
air cargo volumes, location, and participation in TSA’s screening program. At these 
airports, we observed screening operations and technologies and interviewed local 
TSA officials, airport management officials, and representatives from 7 air carriers, 
24 freight forwarders, 3 shippers, and 2 handling agents to obtain their views on 
TSA’s system to implement the screening mandate.^ We selected these air carriers, 
freight forwarders, shippers, and handling agents based on input from TSA and in- 
dustry stakeholders. More detailed information about our scope and methodology is 
included in our June 2010 report. We conducted this work in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted Government auditing standards. 

In summary, TSA has taken a number of actions to meet the screening mandate 
as it applies to domestic cargo, including creating a voluntary program to allow 
screening to take place at various points in the air cargo supply chain and man- 
dating that, effective May 1, 2010, 75 percent of all cargo transported on passenger 
aircraft is screened. However, TSA faces several challenges in developing and imple- 
menting a system to screen 100 percent of domestic air cargo, and it is questionable, 
based on reported screening rates, whether 100 percent of such cargo will be 
screened by August 2010 without impeding the flow of commerce. Moreover, TSA 
has made some progress in meeting the screening mandate as it applies to in-bound 
cargo, but challenges exist, in part related to TSA’s limited ability to regulate for- 
eign entities. TSA does not expect to achieve 100 percent screening of in-bound air 
cargo by the mandated August 2010 deadline. We made five recommendations to 
TSA to address these challenges. TSA concurred with three of these recommenda- 
tions, partially concurred with one, and did not concur with the remaining rec- 
ommendation, which we discuss in more detail later in this statement. 

TSA HAS MADE PROGRESS TOWARD SCREENING 100 PERCENT OF DOMESTIC CARGO, BUT 
REMAINING CHALLENGES HIGHLIGHT THE NEED FOR A CONTINGENCY PLAN 

TSA has made progress in meeting the 9/11 Commission Act air cargo screening 
mandate as it applies to domestic cargo, and has taken several key steps in this 
effort, such as increasing the amount of domestic cargo subject to screening, cre- 
ating a voluntary program to allow screening to take place at various points along 
the air cargo supply chain, and taking steps to test air cargo screening technologies, 
among other actions. However, TSA faces several challenges in fully developing and 
implementing a system to screen 100 percent of domestic air cargo, including those 
related to industry participation and technology. 

Progress Made 

TSA has taken several steps to address the air cargo screening mandate as it ap- 
plies to domestic cargo including the following. 

TSA increased the amount of domestic cargo subject to screening. Effective October 
1, 2008, TSA established a requirement for 100 percent screening of nonexempt 
cargo transported on narrow-body passenger aircraft.® In 2008, narrow-body flights 
transported about 24 percent of all cargo on domestic passenger flights.® Effective 
February 1, 2009, pursuant to the 9/11 Commission Act, TSA also required air car- 
riers to ensure the screening of 50 percent of all nonexempt air cargo transported 
on all passenger aircraft. Furthermore, effective May 1, 2010, air carriers were re- 


® There are about 450 commercial airports in the United States. TSA classifies airports into 
one of five categories (X, I, II, III, and IV) based on various factors, such as the total number 
of takeoffs and landings annually, the extent to which passengers are screened at the airport, 
and other special security considerations. In general, category X airports have the largest num- 
ber of passenger boardings, and category IV airports have the smallest. 

"^For the purposes of this statement, the term freight forwarder only includes those freight 
forwarders that are regulated by TSA, also referred to as indirect air carriers. A freight for- 
warder is a company that consolidates cargo from multiple shippers onto a master air waybill) — 
a manifest of the consolidated shipment — and delivers the shipment to air carriers for transport. 

®TSA exempts some categories of air cargo from physical screening and requires alternative 
methods of screening, such as verifying shipper and cargo information and visually inspecting 
the cargo shipment, rather than opening the shipment and physically searching its contents or 
screening it with technology. For the purposes of this statement, the phrase “exempt cargo” and 
the word “exemption” refer to cargo that is subject to such alternative screening measures. Nar- 
row-body aircraft, such as Boeing 737s and Airbus 320s, are defined by fuselage diameter, and 
most narrow-body aircraft have only one aisle. Narrow-body aircraft that fly in the United 
States do not carry unit load devices (ULD) that allow packages to be consolidated in a con- 
tainer or pallet. Wide-body aircraft are also defined by fuselage diameter and can carry ULDs. 

® According to statistics provided by TSA from the Bureau of Transportation Statistics, nar- 
row-body aircraft make up 97 percent of domestic passenger flights and transport more than 
90 percent of passengers traveling on domestic passenger flights. 
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quired by TSA to ensure that 75 percent of such cargo was screened. TSA also elimi- 
nated or revised most of its screening exemptions for domestic cargo. 

TSA created a voluntary program to facilitate screening throughout the air cargo 
supply chain. Since TSA concluded that relying solely on air carriers to conduct 
screening would result in significant cargo backlogs and flight delays, TSA created 
the voluntary Certified Cargo Screening Program (CCSP) to allow screening to take 
place earlier in the shipping process, prior to delivering the cargo to the air carrier. 
Under the CCSP, facilities at various points in the air cargo supply chain, such as 
shippers, manufacturers, warehousing entities, distributors, third-party logistics 
companies, and freight forwarders that are located in the United States, may volun- 
tarily apply to TSA to become certified cargo screening facilities (CCSF). TSA initi- 
ated the CCSP at 18 U.S. airports that process high volumes of air cargo, and then 
expanded the program to all U.S. airports in early 2009. 

TSA is conducting outreach efforts to air cargo industry stakeholders. Starting in 
September 2007, TSA began outreach to freight forwarders and subsequently ex- 
panded its outreach efforts to shippers and other entities to encourage participation 
in the CCSP. TSA is focusing its outreach on particular industries, such as pro- 
ducers of perishable foods, pharmaceutical and chemical companies, and funeral 
homes, which may experience damage to their cargo if it is screened by a freight 
forwarder or an air carrier. 

TSA is taking steps to test technologies for screening air eargo. To test select 
screening technologies among CCSFs, TSA created the Air Cargo Screening Tech- 
nolo^ Pilot in January 2008, and selected some of the Nation’s largest freight for- 
warders to use these technologies and report on their experiences. In a separate 
effort, in July 2009, DHS’s Directorate for Science and Technology completed the Air 
Cargo Explosives Detection Pilot Program that tested the performance of select bag- 
gage screening technologies for use in screening air cargo at three U.S. airports. In 
November 2008, in addition to the canine and physical search screening methods 
permitted by TSA to screen air cargo, TSA issued to air carriers and CCSFs a list 
of X-ray, explosives trace detection (ETD), and explosives detection systems (EDS) 
models that the agency approved for screening air cargo until August 3, 2010. In 
March 2009, TSA initiated a qualification process to test these and other tech- 
nologies that it plans to allow air carriers and CCSP participants to use in meeting 
the screening mandate against TSA technical requirements. 

TSA expanded its explosives deteetion eanine program. TSA has taken steps to ex- 
pand the use of TSA-certified explosives detection canine teams. According to TSA, 
in fiscal year 2009, TSA canine teams screened over 145 million pounds of cargo, 
which represents a small portion of domestic air cargo. As of February 2010, TSA 
had 113 dedicated air cargo screening canine teams-operating in 20 major airports — 
and is in the process of adding 7 additional canine teams. TSA also deployed canine 
teams to assist the Pacific Northwest cherry industry during its peak harvest season 
from May through July 2009, to help air carriers and CCSFs handling this perish- 
able commodity to meet the 50 percent screening requirement without disrupting 
the flow of commerce. 

TSA established a system to verify that sereening is being eonducted at the man- 
dated levels. The agency established a system to collect and analyze data from 
screening entities to verify that requisite levels for domestic cargo are being met. 
Effective February 2009, TSA adjusted air carrier reporting requirements and added 
CCSF reporting requirements to include monthly screening reports on the number 
and weight of shipments screened. 

Challenges Facing TSA 

TSA faces industry participation, technology, planning, oversight, and other chal- 
lenges in meeting: the air cargo screening mandate as it applies to domestic cargo. 

Industry Participation. Although TSA is rel 3 dng on the voluntary participation of 
industry stakeholders to meet the screening mandate, far fewer shippers and inde- 
pendent CCSFs have joined the program than TSA had targeted. As shown in figure 


i*’ Initially, the Air Cargo Screening Technology Pilot was limited to high-volume freight for- 
warders (i.e., freight forwarders processing at least 200 shipments annually per location that 
contain cargo consolidated from multiple shippers). However, in November 2008, TSA sought ad- 
ditional high-volume freight forwarders and independent cargo screening facilities to apply for 
the pilot. Moreover, entities that do not participate in the pilot will not receive TSA funding 
to purchase screening technology. 

ETD requires human operators to collect samples of items to be screened with swabs, which 
are chemically analyzed to identify any traces of explosive material. EDS uses computer-aided 
tomography X-rays to examine objects inside baggage and identify the characteristic signatures 
of threat explosives. In December 2009, TSA extended the expiration date of the approved tech- 
nologies to January 2012. 
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1, TSA officials have estimated that an ideal mix of screening to achieve the 100 
percent mandate as it applies to domestic cargo without impeding the flow of com- 
merce would be about one-third of cargo weight screened by air carriers, one-third 
by freight forwarders, and one-third by shippers and independent CCSFs.'^^ 


Figure 1 : TSA’s Reported and Ideal Screening Percentage Breakdown* for Domestic Air Cargo Transported on Passenger 
Aircraft from February 2009 through March 2010 
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To achieve TSA’s ideal mix of screening by August 2010, shipper and independent 
CeSF screening efforts would need to increase by over sixteen-fold. As shown in fig- 
ure 1, the total percentage of reported screened cargo rose on average by less than 
a percentage point per month (from 59 to 68 percent) from February 2009 through 
March 2010. At these rates, it is questionable whether TSA’s screening system 
will achieve 100 percent screening of domestic cargo by August 2010 without imped- 
ing the flow of commerce. Effective May 1, 2010, TSA requires that 75 percent of 
air cargo transported on passenger aircraft be screened. However, even if this re- 
quirement is met, an additional 25 percent of domestic air cargo would still need 
to be screened in the 3 months prior to the August 2010 deadline, including some 
of the most challenging types of cargo to screen, such as unit load device (ULD) pal- 
lets and containers. 

TSA and industry officials reported that several factors, such as lack of economic 
and regulatory incentives, are contributing to low shipper participation levels. TSA 
and the domestic passenger air carrier and freight forwarder industry association 
officials we interviewed stated that many shippers and freight forwarders are not 
incurring significant screening costs from air carriers. This decreases the financial 
pressure on the entities to join the CCSP and invest resources into screening cargo, 
factors that are making TSA’s outreach efforts more challenging. 

Screening Technology. There is currently no technology approved or qualified by 
TSA to screen cargo once it is loaded onto a ULD pallet or container — both of which 
are common means of transporting air cargo on wide-body passenger aircraft. Cargo 
transported on wide-body passenger aircraft makes up 76 percent of domestic air 


12 The CCSP allows air cargo industry stakeholders, such as an air cargo handling agent, to 
establish independent cargo screening facilities to provide screening services for shippers or 
freight forwarders that have not joined the program and do not want the air carriers to screen 
their cargo. These independent facilities screen cargo for a fee, according to CCSP guidelines. 
For the purposes of this statement, we refer to independent cargo screening facilities as inde- 
pendent CeSFs. 

13 The screening percentages in fig. 1 have been rounded to the nearest percentage point. The 
actual percentages for March 2010 sum to 68 percent. 
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cargo shipments transported on passenger aircraft.^^'^ Prior to May 1, 2010, canine 
screening was the only screening method, other than physical search, approved hy 
TSA to screen such cargo. However, TSA officials still have some concerns about the 
effectiveness of the canine teams, and effective May 1, 2010, the agency no longer 
allows canine teams to be used for primary screening of ULD pallets and con- 
tainers.'^® Canine teams still may be used for secondary screening of ULD pallets 
and containers; however, secondary screening does not count toward meeting the air 
cargo screening mandate. 

In addition, TSA is working to complete qualification testing of air cargo screening 
technologies; thus, until all stages of qualification testing are concluded, the agency 
may not have reasonable assurance that the technologies that air carriers and pro- 
gram participants are currently allowed to use to screen air cargo are effective. 
Qualification tests are designed to verify that a technology system meets the tech- 
nical requirements specified by TSA. Because of the mandated deadlines, TSA is 
conducting qualification testing to determine which screening technologies are effec- 
tive at the same time that air carriers are using these technologies to meet the man- 
dated requirement to screen air cargo transported on passenger aircraft. While we 
recognize that certain circumstances, such as mandated deadlines, require expedited 
deployment of technologies, our prior work has shown that programs with immature 
technologies have experienced significant cost and schedule growth.'® We reported 
that these technology challenges suggest the need for TSA to consider a contingency 
plan to meet the screening mandate without unduly affecting the flow of commerce. 

Contingency Planning. Although TSA faces industry participation and technology 
challenges that could impede the CCSP’s success and the agency’s efforts to meet 
the 100 percent screening mandate by August 2010, the agency has not developed 
a contingency plan that considers alternatives to address these challenges. Without 
adequate CCSP participation, industry may not be able to screen enough cargo prior 
to its arrival at the airport to maintain the flow of commerce while meeting the 
mandate. Likewise, without technology solutions for screening cargo in a ULD pallet 
or container, industry may not have the capability to effectively screen 100 percent 
of air cargo without affecting the flow of commerce. We have previously reported 
that a comprehensive planning process, including contingency planning, is essential 
to help an agency meet current and future capacity challenges.''’ Alternatives could 
include, but are not limited to, mandating CCSP participation for certain members 
of the air cargo supply chain — instead of rel 3 dng on their voluntary participation — 
and requiring the screening of some or all cargo before it is loaded onto ULD pallets 
and containers. In the report being released today, we recommended that TSA de- 
velop a contingency plan for meeting the mandate as it applies to domestic cargo 
that considers alternatives to address potential CCSP participation shortfalls and 
screening technology limitations. TSA did not concur with this recommendation and 
stated that a contingency plan is unnecessary since effective August 1, 2010, 100 
percent of domestic cargo transported on passenger aircraft will be required to be 
screened. The agency also stated that there is no feasible contingency plan that can 
be implemented by TSA that does not compromise security or create disparities in 
the availability of screening resources. However, we continue to believe that there 
are feasible alternatives that TSA should consider to address potential CCSP par- 
ticipation shortfalls and screening technology limitations. Thus, it is prudent that 
TSA consider developing a contingency plan that would allow for the security and 
legitimate flow of air cargo. 

Inspection Resources. While TSA has amended its Regulatory Activities Plan to in- 
clude inspections of CCSP participants, the agency has not completed its staffing 
study to determine how many inspectors will be necessary to provide oversight of 
the additional program participants when the 100 percent screening mandate goes 
into effect. According to TSA, the agency’s staffing study is continuing through fiscal 
year 2010 and is therefore not yet available to provide guidance in helping to plan 
for inspection resources needed to provide oversight. According to our analysis of 
TSA data, in the next year, inspectors will need to at least double their comprehen- 
sive inspections of CCSFs to reach the agency’s inspection goals. We recommended 
that TSA create milestones to help ensure completion of the staffing study. TSA con- 


Cargo may be screened before it is loaded onto ULD pallets or containers. 

'®TSA canine teams conduct primary and secondary screening of cargo. Primary screening 
counts toward meeting the air cargo screening mandate. Secondary screening provides spot 
checks of the screening already conducted by air carriers and CCSFs. 

'®See GAO, Defense Acquisitions: Measuring the Value of DOD’s Weapon Programs Requires 
Starting with Realistic Baselines, GAO— 09-543T (Washington, DC: Apr. 1, 2009). 

" GAO, Federal Law Enforcement Training Center: Capacity Planning and Management Over- 
sight Need Improvement, GAO-03— 736 (Washington, DC: July 24, 2003). 
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curred and stated that as part of the staffing study, the agency is working to de- 
velop a model to identify the number of required transportation security inspectors 
and that this effort would be completed in the fall of 2010. If this model includes 
an analysis of the resources needed to provide CCSP oversight under various sce- 
narios, it will address the intent of our recommendation. 

Reported Screening Data. While TSA reported to Congress that industry achieved 
the February 2009 50 percent screening deadline domestically, questions exist about 
the reliability of the screening data, which are self-reported by industry representa- 
tives, because TSA does not have a mechanism to verify the accuracy of the data 
reported by the industry. We recommended that TSA develop a mechanism to verify 
the accuracy of all screening data through random checks or other practical means. 
TSA stated that verif 3 dng the accuracy of domestic screening data will continue to 
be a challenge because there is no means to cross-reference local screening logs — 
which include screening information on specific shipments — with screening reports 
submitted by air carriers to TSA that do not contain such information. However, 
TSA could consider a quality review mechanism similar to the compliance measure- 
ment program used by CBP, which includes regular quality reviews to ensure accu- 
racy in findings and management oversight to validate results. 

In-Transit Cargo. Cargo that has already been transported on one leg of a pas- 
senger flight — known as in-transit cargo — may be subsequently transferred to an- 
other passenger flight without undergoing screening. According to TSA officials, 
though the agency does not have a precise figure, industry estimates suggest that 
about 30 percent of domestic cargo is transferred from an in-bound flight. TSA offi- 
cials stated that transporting in-transit cargo without screening could pose a vulner- 
ability, but as of February 2010, the agency was not planning to require in-transit 
cargo transferred from an in-bound flight to be physically screened because of the 
logistical difficulties associated with screening cargo that is transferred from one 
flight to another. We recommended that TSA develop a plan with milestones for how 
and when it intends to require the screening of in-transit cargo. TSA concurred with 
our recommendation and stated that the agency has implemented changes, effective 
August 1, 2010, that will require 100 percent of in-transit cargo to be screened un- 
less it can otherwise be verified as screened. Because this is a significant change 
and potentially operationally challenging, it will be important to closely monitor the 
industry’s understanding and implementation of this requirement to help ensure 
that 100 percent screening of in-transit cargo is being conducted. 

TSA HAS MADE PROGRESS BUT FACES SEVERAL CHALLENGES AND LACKS A PLAN FOR 
ACHIEVING 100 PERCENT SCREENING OF IN-BOUND CARGO 

TSA has taken steps to increase the percentage of in-bound cargo transported on 
passenger aircraft that is screened, but the agency has not developed a plan, includ- 
ing milestones, for meeting the mandate as it applies to in-bound cargo. Con- 
sequently, TSA officials have stated that the agency will not be able to meet the 
mandate as it applies to in-bound cargo by the August 2010 deadline. 

Steps Taken 

Steps TSA has taken to increase the percentage of in-bound air cargo that is 
screened include the following: 

• Revising its requirements for foreign and U.S. air carrier security programs, ef- 
fective May 1, 2010, to generally require air carriers to screen a certain percent- 
age of shrink-wrapped and banded in-bound cargo and 100 percent of in-bound 
cargo that is not shrink-wrapped or banded, According to TSA, implementa- 
tion of this requirement will result in the screening of 100 percent of in-bound 
cargo transported on narrow-body aircraft since none of this cargo is shrink- 
wrapped or banded. 

• Obtaining information from foreign countries on their respective air cargo 
screening levels and practices to help assess the rigor and quality of foreign 
screening practices. 


Details on TSA’s screening requirements are Sensitive Security Information and are not dis- 
cussed in this statement. Prior to May 1, 2010, TSA generally required air carriers to screen 
50 percent of nonexempt in-bound cargo transported on passenger aircraft and a certain percent- 
age of all in-bound cargo transported on passenger aircraft. Banded cargo is cargo with heavy- 
duty metal, plastic, or nylon bands that secure all sides of the cargo shipment or secure the 
cargo shipment to a skid. 

According to statistics provided by TSA from the Bureau of Transportation Statistics, in 
2008, narrow-body flights made up 69 percent of in-bound flights and transported 45 percent 
of in-bound passengers. 
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• Working to harmonize security standards with those of foreign nations.^® 
Challenges TSA Faces 

According to TSA, screening in-hound air cargo poses unique challenges, related, 
in part, to TSA’s limited ability to regulate foreign entities. As such, TSA officials 
stated that the agency is focusing its air cargo screening efforts on domestic cargo 
and on screening elevated-risk in-hound cargo as it works to address the challenges 
it faces in screening 100 percent of in-bound cargo. In April 2007, we reported that 
TSA’s screening exemptions for in-bound cargo could pose a risk to the air cargo 
supply chain and recommended that TSA assess whether these exemptions pose an 
unacceptable vulnerability and, if necessary, address these vulnerabilities.^^ TSA 
agreed with our recommendation, but beyond its requirement to screen 100 percent 
of in-bound cargo transported on narrow-body aircraft and a certain percentage of 
shrink-wrapped or banded in-bound cargo, has not reviewed, revised, or eliminated 
in-bound screening exemptions, and did not provide a time frame for doing so. We 
continue to believe that TSA should assess whether these exemptions pose an unac- 
ceptable security risk. 

In addition, identifying the precise level of screening being conducted on in-bound 
air cargo is difficult because TSA lacks a mechanism to obtain actual data on all 
screening that is being conducted on in-bound air cargo. TSA officials estimate that 
56 percent of in-bound cargo by weight is currently being screened and that 65 per- 
cent of in-bound cargo by weight will be screened by August 2010. However, these 
estimates are based on the current screening requirements of certain countries and 
are not based on actual data collected from air carriers or other entities, such as 
foreign governments, on what percentage of cargo is actually being screened.^^ We 
recommended that TSA develop a mechanism to verify the accuracy of all screening 
data through random checks or other practical means and obtain actual data on all 
in-bound screening. TSA concurred in part with our recommendation, stating that 
as of May 1, 2010, the agency issued changes to air carriers’ standard security pro- 
grams that require air carriers to report in-bound cargo screening data to TSA. 
However, as noted in our report, these requirements apply to air carriers and the 
screening that they conduct and not to the screening conducted by other entities, 
such as foreign governments. Thus, TSA will continue to rely in part on estimates 
to report in-bound cargo screening levels. TSA officials stated that it may be chal- 
lenging to obtain screening data from some foreign governments and other entities 
that conduct cargo screening, but TSA has not developed a plan for how it could 
obtain these data. We recognize that it may be challenging for TSA to obtain cargo 
screening data from foreign governments; however, similar to domestic reporting re- 
quirements, the agency could require air carriers to report on cargo screening for 
all in-bound cargo they transport, including the screening conducted by other enti- 
ties. 

Moreover, the 9/11 Commission Act requires the establishment of a system to 
screen 100 percent of cargo transported on passenger aircraft, including in-bound 
cargo. As we have reported in our prior work, a successful project plan — such as a 
plan that would be used to establish such a system — should consider all phases of 
the project and clearly state schedules and deadlines.^^ TSA officials reported that 
the agency is unable to identify a time line for meeting the mandate for in-bound 
cargo, stating that its efforts are long-term, given the extensive work it must con- 
duct with foreign governments and associations. However, interim milestones could 
help the agency provide reasonable assurance to Congress that it is taking steps to 
meet the mandate as it applies to in-bound cargo. In our June 2010 report, we rec- 
ommended that TSA develop a plan with milestones for how and when the agency 
intends to meet the mandate as it applies to in-bound cargo. TSA concurred with 
our recommendation and stated that tbe agency is drafting milestones as part of a 
plan that will generally require air carriers to conduct 100 percent screening by a 


term harmonization is used to describe countries’ efforts to coordinate their security 
practices to enhance security and increase efficiency by avoiding duplication of effort. Harmoni- 
zation efforts can include countries mutually recognizing and accepting each other’s existing 
practices — which could represent somewhat different approaches to achieve the same outcome — 
as well as working to develop mutually acceptable uniform standards. 

GAO, Aviation Security: Federal Efforts to Secure U.S. -Bound Air Cargo Are in the Early 
Stages and Could Be Strengthened, GAO-07-660 (Washington, DC: Apr. 30, 2007). 

22 According to TSA officials, the agency does not know the screening requirements for every 
country that transports air cargo into the United States. TSA assumes that other countries are 
in compliance, at a minimum, with TSA’s regulation that a certain percentage of in-bound air 
cargo be screened. 

23 GAO, 2010 Census: Cost and Design Issues Need to Be Addressed Soon, GAO— 04— 37 (Wash- 
ington, DC: Jan. 15, 2004). 
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specific date. If implemented effectively, this plan will address the intent of our rec- 
ommendation. 

Madam Chairwoman, this concludes my statement. I look forward to answering 
any questions that you or other Members of the subcommittee may have. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you both, Mr. Sammon, Mr. Lord. I 
will remind each Member that he or she will have 5 minutes to 
question the panel. I will now recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Following up on your testimony, Mr. Lord, your report raises sev- 
eral questions for TSA regarding its cargo screening system. In 
fact, as I look at your graph, that also raises several questions. 

You mentioned that a staffing study needs to be done to deter- 
mine the appropriate staffing levels for CCSP oversight. 

Will TSA in your estimation be able to conduct adequate over- 
sight of the CCSP with its current staffing levels, will it have to 
increase personnel resources, will it need to employ third-party in- 
spection and validation of firms? 

In looking at this graph, will they be able to ramp up with out- 
side air cargo inspection entities to meet their goals established by 
law for August 2010? 

Mr. Lord. Well, that is a key issue we laid out in our report. Ob- 
viously their oversight function, their requirements are going to in- 
crease dramatically. We laid out some numbers. As of March they 
had 583 facilities in the program. Given TSA’s requirement to con- 
duct two comprehensive inspections a year, if I am doing the math 
correctly, that is 1,166 inspections alone, and more players are en- 
tering the system. 

On the other hand, their inspection resources have grown only 
slowly. So we posed the question, how are you going to conduct all 
this oversight with the amount of inspectors you currently have? So 
we thought that it was important for them to do some additional 
analysis, to do a study to identify the needed resources. 

The goods news is they agreed to our recs, but we have yet to 
see the final study. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Can you add to that point that was made in 
my opening testimony, and I believe also Mr. Dent, they are a part- 
ner, besides the inspection there is also the vetting of new tech- 
nologies that will involve air cargo inspection in the private sector. 

Would you just stretch your analysis as to what needs to be, or 
how TSA needs to handle the S&T part of it when so many tech- 
nologies that might be new and useful are seemingly not being ap- 
proved? 

Mr. Lord. Well, because of the looming deadline, TSA unfortu- 
nately was forced to field some of this technology at the same time 
it is being, it is undergoing qualification testing. So that was an- 
other issue we raised in our report. 

Yet in TSA’s defense they cited the deadline. Well, they basically 
had no other option. So they were simultaneously testing the tech- 
nology, effectiveness of the technology, at the same time carriers, 
freight forwarders and others are using it. So perhaps Mr. Sammon 
might want to comment on that one. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You view that as a concern? 

Mr. Sammon. Oh, yes. We highlighted that as one of the key 
challenges in our report, yes. Madam Chairwoman. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Sammon, then following up on that line 
of questioning, the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget flatlined the 
request for TSA cargo inspectors. We need assurance that TSA has 
resources to inspect certified facilities for compliance and to verify 
that self-reported screening data submitted by air carriers and 
CCSP participants is accurate. 

Can you, No. 1, tell me about your oversight resources for this 
purpose, including where you are lacking and may need more peo- 
ple, equipment, other resources? So that is a budget question. But, 
let me ask. No. 2, the statute, and this is the premise of the GAO 
report, the statute, the law, is quite clear in setting the August 3 
deadline for screening all cargo on all passenger aircraft. So is the 
committee to understand from your testimony that you will be able 
to report to this committee on August 4 that 100 percent screening 
will be occurring for all domestic flight and how will TSA verify 
that this is the case and what are the milestones and time line for 
reaching 100 percent on the international in-bound flights? Of 
course, those two are intertwined because part of that is budget 
and staffing. 

Mr. Sammon. 

Mr. Sammon. Thank you. On the staffing and inspector staffing, 
if what we are looking at, we expect to have by August 1, approxi- 
mately one — just under 1,000 certified screening facilities through- 
out the country. United States, I am talking about domestic. We 
have approximately another 7-, 6- or 700 or so air cargo facilities 
at airports. 

So if you think about where the actual screening activity is tak- 
ing place, we are talking about 1,500 or so, 1,500, 1,600 facilities. 
With just under 500 inspectors, that is about three facilities per in- 
spector. 

So we think that because what has happened now is that we 
have increased the focus on the facilities where screening is actu- 
ally taking place, it actually makes the inspection job much more 
focused and we can put the resources where they need to be. 

The large majority of the activity, in terms of the tonnage of 
cargo, takes place at about 18 gateway airports. We are focusing 
the inspector activity there, the canine teams and the other re- 
sources that are necessary to, with the canine teams’ help, to 
screen but also to verify with the inspectors that the cargo is actu- 
ally being screened. 

We do a large number of inspections every year throughout the 
country. We expect to continue to do what we call cargo strikes, 
which are unannounced showing up at cargo facilities and inspect- 
ing all portions of the activity there, not just inspecting paperwork 
and records, and so on and so forth. 

In terms of our expectation, as you asked, as of August in 2010, 
we expect that 100 percent of the cargo will be screened in the 
United States. We are going to have a very visible presence 
throughout the country with our inspectors and inspector teams, 
and we expect that the international cargo, with the addition of 
international and domestic, that we should be about 83 percent 
this year, about just under 90 percent the next year, about 95 per- 
cent in 2012, and approximately 100 percent by 2013. 
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Now, I think you are going to hear from a gentleman from Luft- 
hansa a little later, and he may talk to you a little bit about what 
the EC is doing. Obviously the European Community is a large 
trading partner with the United States, a lot of cargo going back 
and forth. We have been working closely with them on similar 
kinds of cargo screening programs and that is the kind of time 
frame they are looking at also. 

What we want to do is make sure, particularly overseas because 
it is a difficult program, we want to make sure that we have sus- 
tainable programs that are verifiable by a government entity. We 
can’t march U.S. inspectors in and around the world and inspect 
these facilities, but if there is a verifiable program in place over- 
seas and we can be assured that the government of that nation is 
inspecting it, we have greater confidence that the cargo is being 
screened. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You will not be able on August 4 to say 100 
percent screening, is that correct? 

Mr. Sammon. I will not be able to say 100 percent screening 
worldwide, no, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me yield to the full committee Chair for 
5 minutes of questioning. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. 

Mr. Sammon, I applaud you for meeting the deadline on the 100 
percent domestic screening, cargo screening. It is the right thing to 
do. I wish we could do some important stuff and other stuff equally 
as timely, but that is for another hearing. 

If we do 100 percent this year, where are we now with the inter- 
national? 

Mr. Sammon. Our estimate right now is that it will be about 62 
percent in August. 

Mr. Thompson. Of this year? 

Mr. Sammon. Of this year, yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay. 

Mr. Sammon. We would be about 80 percent in 2011, we estimate 
that we would about 92 percent in 2012, and that the combination 
of our efforts and the efforts overseas, we just had a team return- 
ing from Asia working with foreign specific, foreign governments 
there to put in place cargo security programs, again, verifiable pro- 
grams. 

Because, again, the key is what we have done in the United 
States has been able to almost double the capacity of people who 
can screen by extending up the supply chain, by adding the freight 
forwarders and the shippers. 

Mr. Thompson. The point I am trying to get to now is if we meet 
the 100 percent, does this mean that all the cargo is shipped or 
does it mean that all that is shipped is screened? 

Mr. Sammon. That is a good question. Well, we estimate about 
250 million pounds a month is shipped, and we estimate the capac- 
ity to be going into August slightly above that. We have right now 
about 67 independent facilities that haven’t even been tested yet 
and we see another 10 percent of capacity out there with these peo- 
ple who have gone into business simply to screen freight for small 
shippers, small businessmen, and small freight forwarders. 
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Mr. Thompson. So I take that to mean that some will not get 
shipped? 

Mr. Sammon. Well, sir, what we want to make sure that in Au- 
gust that we are clear about that mandate, yes, sir. There may be 
certain shippers 

Mr. Thompson. Well, let me get to another issue. Where will this 
not get shipped cargo end up? 

Mr. Sammon. Well, I think there are two things, actually, there 
are alternate means. Within the United States, there are trucks 
and there are all cargo carriers such as Federal Express, UPS. 
Also, if you look at the shipping volumes and patterns, typically 
there are about 2 peak days during the week which the shipping 
pattern and volume are about 15 to 20 percent higher than others. 
So it may be delayed a day. It may miss shipping to the next day, 
so you may not make service. We also know that some carriers will 
prioritize certified cargo, the prescreened cargo that comes in that 
gets on the plane first. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Sammon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Two problems. One is it didn’t get shipped. The 
second is, unless it is kept in a sterile area, it is a vulnerability 
because someone could put something on that cargo that conceiv- 
ably could cause harm, and that is why I raised the question. 

Mr. Lord, do you see that as an issue in my line of questioning 
with Mr. Sammon? 

Mr. Lord. Yes, definitely do. There are two aspects you have to 
focus on, the commercial implications and the security implications. 
Obviously if you hold it overnight you have to worry about who is 
watching it. Is it a secure area? But there is also a commercial di- 
mension that I think is very important. For example, if you are 
shipping fish, I don’t think it is an option to ship it in a truck that 
is going to take 3 days to get from the Pacific Northwest to your 
plate here. I mean, some of this stuff has to move. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Mr. Sammon, have we allowed for perish- 
able cargo in this process? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes, sir. In fact, we have worked with some of the 
prominent shippers; there is a prominent shipper of lobsters out of 
Boston. We have the Washington Cherry Association, and I think 
the carriers also recognize the perishable nature of certain products 
that we give priority to in shipping out rather than having a whole 
container of fish sit there and melt on the dock. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, could you provide the committee with 
whatever guidance you provided staff with, with respect to perish- 
able cargo and that with respect to this 100 percent screening? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes. In terms of 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a written directive on this? 

Mr. Sammon. I am sorry? 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a written directive? 

Mr. Sammon. There is not a specific written directive, but we 
have worked with the perishable people, also worked very hard in 
terms of the technology angle to get metal detection as a means of 
screening for the perishable commodities, which is helpful. 

Mr. Thompson. I am a little concerned that although we might 
do the 100 percent, and it is the right thing to do, the issue of 
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cargo not being included in the screening, being left, is a vulner- 
ability and from the standpoint of the commercial side it is obvi- 
ously a loss leader for the individual who is shipping it. I would 
like to see. Madam Chairwoman, some additional involvement from 
TSA on making sure that those standards are uniform and pushed 
out to at least staff in writing so they understand. 

I yield back. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the Chairwoman. This is an important 
inquiry that we need to make. 

I recognize the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. DeFazio, for 5 min- 
utes for questioning. 

Mr. DeFazio. I thank the Chairwoman. In the GAO report on 
page 10, we are talking about reported screening data, and it says: 
Questions exist about the reliability which are self-reported by in- 
dustry representatives. TSA does not have a mechanism to verify 
the accuracy of the data reported by the industry recommending 
random checks or other practical means. 

I would like you both to comment on that. That seems to me to 
be a bit problematic, and do you want to expand on that at all, Mr. 
Lord? You are still looking forward there. 

Mr. Lord. Undoubtedly, we have the data. Since it is self-re- 
ported, we thought it would be useful to establish some sort of 
quality assurance process, again random spot checks, other prac- 
tical means to help ensure the data is in fact reliable. We did have 
some concern, you know, nobody was scrubbing it. Since this data 
is ultimately rolled up and reported to Congress in the quarterly 
reports, we think it is important to do that. It is also used as a 
metric to help show progress in meeting the August 2007 air cargo 
screening mandate. 

So being from GAO, we are always concerned about the quality 
of the data, and it concerned us they didn’t have a quality control 
mechanism established yet. 

Mr. DeFazio. Mr. Sammon, would you comment on that, please? 

Mr. Sammon. We concurred that the difficulty of using self-re- 
ported data coming from overseas. We intend to do after-the-fact 
spot checks over here. But, again, the system is always suspect 
from an accountability standpoint, and that is why we have been 
reluctant to declare victory to say 100 percent is going to be 
screened, until we are more comfortable that there are govern- 
mental agencies who can inspect facilities and inspect processes 
and programs overseas on a random basis. 

So the reporting is, we agree with the recommendation that GAO 
has made, but it is still going to be something that you have to look 
at with a certain amount of, you know, what the veracity of it is. 

Mr. DeFazio. Mr. Lord, was this just concerns about overseas 
data or was this also domestic data? 

Mr. Lord. We raised the concern about both data, the in-bound 
and the domestic. So on the in-bound side, as Mr. Sammon noted, 
some of the screening is conducted by foreign governments. U.S. 
Government in general, TSA in particular has no access to that, so 
we raised that as an issue. 

On the domestic side, it is interesting, TSA is actually getting 
two streams of data. One is provided by the air carriers directly to 
headquarters and the other is the inspectors go out and look at 
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screening logs, you know, do detailed inspections of particular 
warehouses, but there is no way to reconcile those two streams of 
data. So we thought perhaps there was a way to do that but, you 
know, we left it to their expertise and perspective. 

In our report we did notice that Customs and Border Patrol, they 
are confronted with a similar dilemma, yet they have implemented 
a quality assurance process to get at that. You know, to scrub the 
data they are getting from their customers, their clients, so to 
speak. 

Mr. DeFazio. Right. That is what, Mr. Sammon, you did only ad- 
dress foreign and I thought domestic 

Mr. Sammon. I am sorry. No, that is why we concurred with the 
recommendation, but particularly the challenge of putting a system 
in to ultimately verify the in-bound international would be difficult. 

Mr. DeFazio. Right. But let’s deal with the domestic. 

Mr. Sammon. We concur with the recommendation. We agree. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. So you are going to develop some sort of ran- 
dom or quality assurance program for the domestic? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes. We will work closely with GAO to do that to 
make sure that it satisfies their requirements. 

Mr. DeFazio. I wasn’t quite certain of the response to the Chair- 
man’s question about these new, apparently there are new inde- 
pendent screening entities who have inserted into the chain, now 
people bring things to them. What is the chain of custody at that 
point? I mean, who establishes, okay, it came to the independent 
shipper, who I assume has been vetted, background checked, every- 
thing else, yes? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. But what is the chain of custody after they 
have put it through some sort of device? 

Mr. Sammon. The chain of custody would begin at the inde- 
pendent screening facility to the airport. 

Mr. DeFazio. Who is responsible at that point, the airline? 

Mr. Sammon. The chain of custody to the airport is that inde- 
pendent screening facility. They will turn it over to a reputable, 
certified agent to take it and under a sealed, tamper-evident pack- 
aging, so on and so forth, to the airport. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. So you are confident in that, and you have 
been verifying and monitoring that, that these independent ship- 
pers, that we have got, you know, basically a very good and 
verifiable chain of custody from there to delivery to the airline? 

Mr. Sammon. Well, they have met our requirements for certifi- 
cation. Because the deadline has not taken, has not been enforced 
yet, the 67 facilities out there really are not handling much freight. 
People aren’t using them, they are doing it on a fee basis. So we 
expect those people, and they are available in key cities to — their 
business to pick up once the deadline approaches. But until then 
people are at a lower threshold for screening requirements, so they 
are just not pushing all the freight through the system. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair- 
woman. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the gentleman, and I recognize the 
gentlelady from California, Ms. Harman, for 5 minutes. 
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Ms. Harman. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I am pleased to 
be accommodated as a participant on this subcommittee hearing 
panel, and I recognize that we have a vote on, so I will be very 
brief. Not only am I interested in this general subject, but I came 
here to brag. 

The Certified Container Shipping Program is, as we all agree, 
one of a number of layers of security in place at the U.S. airports. 
At LAX we have a model program conducted by Mercury Air, a 
firm located in my district, which is one of the largest privately 
owned aviation services companies in the world, with business op- 
erations on five continents and more than 60 locations. 

I am very pleased that TSA has selected Mercury Aviation’s serv- 
ices program as a model for the CCSP and will be highlighted at 
an upcoming press conference in Los Angeles. 

I visited this facility last year and was impressed with the strong 
relationship between Mercury Aviation and TSA as they collabo- 
rated to improve air cargo security. CCSP allows businesses to 
screen cargo where it is packaged, often in-house, which avoids 
screening delays at airports, something we just heard about. 

The screening program is supported by the air freight and air 
carrier industries, because it leverages best practices from a variety 
of global supply chain programs and allows businesses to choose 
the best and most effective model for their needs. 

Ms. Harman. So my question is, has either witness ever visited 
Mercury Air’s screening facility near LAX? 

Mr. Sammon. I have not been, but I believe Ed Britton, our gen- 
eral manager of cargo, has been, yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Harman. Mr. Lord. 

Mr. Lord. We visited LAX as part of our review, and I can’t re- 
call if we met with Mercury or not, but I can provide that for the 
record if you are so interested. 

Ms. Harman. Well, it is an opportunity for both of you for future 
activity. I mentioned that the CCSP leverages best practices. That 
is a good thing. How might CCSP take advantage of, from what I 
understand, the excellent work that has been going on at Mercury 
Aviation? 

Mr. Lord. Well, I think personally it would be useful if TSA 
summarized the leading practices among all the players and dis- 
seminated it more broadly, especially to people who are new en- 
trants to the program. That is how you accumulate knowledge and 
share knowledge. I think that would be a useful start. 

Ms. Harman. What is your reaction to that, Mr. Sammon? 

Mr. Sammon. I agree. In terms of standing up, we have been 
very busy trying to stand up the program and trying to catch our 
breath here a little bit. I think it is an excellent recommendation. 
Mercury is a great participant. We are very happy to have them 
in the program. 

Ms. Harman. Well, I invite you anytime to visit paradise, and I 
do think what is going on there is excellent and I think it is a great 
idea to share information and, once in a while, to celebrate some 
good news, don’t you? 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. I yield back. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the gentlelady from California for pro- 
viding that insightful line of questioning. 
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Let me very quickly — you raised some additional questions for 
the record. The Congresswoman is correct; we are having votes on- 
going, and we will soon call the hearing in recess. 

But quickly, Mr. Summon, some freight forwarders — we posed 
this question — but before I do that, let me go back to the report. 
On April 4, will you be able to give us a report that you are able 
to screen 100 percent domestic cargo? 

Mr. Sammon. Reporting for cargo screening will come probably in 
September when the data is gathered. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Will you be able to report 100 percent domes- 
tic screening in September? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Our surface transportation bill gave you 2 
years to finish this work. It appears that you are asking now for 
3 years to complete the work on international air cargo inspection. 

Mr. Sammon. I am estimating that the amount of time to finish 
it, we are looking at the EC and their time frame, and what we 
would like to do is make sure that member states, our member 
states around the world, we have a long-term sustainable govern- 
ment-based program, as opposed to putting a deadline down that 
may not be sustainable. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. In September 2010, what will you be able to 
report to us on international cargo screening? 

Mr. Sammon. I would guess our estimate would be 62 percent. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So as far as the same percentages that you 
gave us previously in your testimony? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. What do you perceive to be the most difficult 
issue around international screening? 

Mr. Sammon. It is the time frame for each government to set up 
a similar program to allow other people in the supply chain to do 
the screening, and for them to have their inspectors capable of in- 
specting those facilities. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. We know that is the problem. But let me just 
say that I am going to want to have a report to this committee on 
why we cannot expedite that process. I will take that in writing, 
and we will probably have to have some further meetings on that. 

You know that general shippers have been complaining, small 
businesses, that they have not been certified to screen at a suffi- 
cient rate and that such freight forwarders bear the brunt of the 
cargo screening. 

Can you tell me why we haven’t been able to move along on cer- 
tification? 

Mr. Sammon. I think in terms of the certification rate, the appli- 
cation rate after we went to 50 percent dropped off and laid fairly 
fiat for the low level. It has within this year started picking up 
rather rapidly, and we have several — in the past months, added 
several hundred applicants. We have trained all our inspectors to 
be able to certify, to go out and meet those people and review their 
facilities and certify them. So I think that the ability to get into 
the program, we are standing that up pretty quickly. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Would you please provide this committee with 
a report on the backlog, what is remaining, or what do you charac- 
terize as the remaining companies that need to be screened? 
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On technology, that has been a complaint and certainly an issue 
in this committee. 

We hear that canines are effective particularly for cargo screen- 
ing. Can you tell me the scope of the TSA canine program? I need 
cryptic remarks. Time is running out on the vote, but I wanted to 
get this answer in. Would you discuss how the industry, TSA, and 
DHS are addressing the large pallet screening issue? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes. We have added 114 proprietary canine teams 
which go anywhere. They are not restricted to the airport, so they 
can go off airport. 

One of our important needs, as I mentioned in my oral testi- 
mony, is large aperture pallet screening on multicommodity tech- 
nology. We have that technology in the testing labs right now, hop- 
ing for approval on metal detectors. It would help all the perishable 
people. There are several large aperture X-rays available, and we 
are working with S&T and the labs on automated ETD tech- 
nologies. 

So there are technologies in the hopper, but again we share your 
frustration and concern about this pace and development of the 
technology. We simply do have to pick that up. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I am now going to have this committee stand 
in recess, gentlemen. I may have have an additional question for 
you when we return. 

[Recess.] 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you to the witnesses for your patience, 
and let me finish. 

Question to you, Mr. Lord, before I yield to a distinguished Mem- 
ber. 

We heard the line of questioning on the international cargo 
screening deadline, and I guess the new component, not so much 
new component but what probably will be expected is the indi- 
vidual country agreements. My thought would be, in addition to the 
resources that were utilized in DHS for international agreements, 
this may be a place for State Department involvement. 

But my question to you is to give us what you think are the most 
serious challenges for meeting the 100 percent screening on inter- 
national in-bound flights. Is it geography, countries? What were the 
obstacles that we did not see, and why can’t those obstacles be re- 
solved expeditiously? 

Mr. Lord. Excellent question. I think the impediments are well 
known. Essentially you are dealing with foreign governments, their 
own sovereign entities, beyond the direct control or authority of 
TSA. So essentially you have to negotiate a diplomatic agreement. 

The other complication is you have to attack the problem at two 
levels. You have the multilateral issue, the ICAO standards have 
to be updated and revised. You also have to enter into bilateral 
agreements individually with separate countries. Again, foreign 
governments, they are their own sovereign beings, and quite sim- 
ply, you have to negotiate with them. That takes time. 

The 2013 date that Mr. Sammon identified, that is the first time 
I have heard that today, but that seems a reasonable amount of 
time to me. It is going to take 3 years to get all these agreements 
in place and to have the screening conducted at the 100 percent 
level. That does not surprise me. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. I could continue down this line of inquiry for 
a period of time, but let me yield now to Mr. Austria 5 minutes for 
questioning. 

Mr. Austria. Thank you, Chairwoman Jackson Lee, and thank 
you to our panel. Thank you for doing it. I think it is very impor- 
tant that we be updated and understand what is in place and the 
impact it is having. 

Let me first of all start with you, if I could, Mr. Summon. Can 
you provide maybe just an overview of the TSA’s consideration in 
vetting and approving certified cargo screening facilities in com- 
parison with the 760 certified entities; and any you have rejected 
and if so, why? What is the status on that, if you could update this 
committee? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes, sir, be happy to. What we look for when we 
look for the certification, one is, first of all, background checks of 
the employees who are going to be handling the cargo. We look for 
physical security and integrity of the area where the screened 
cargo will be handled. We also look for the overall security prac- 
tices in terms of how they handle sensitive material and paperwork 
regarding shipments going onto airplanes, and then also their abil- 
ity to establish a secure chain of custody from the facility to the 
airport. 

I don’t have off the top of my head the number of facilities that 
have been rejected, but facilities are rejected. People have applied, 
and they may not have one or all of those pieces involved, or they 
may have key employees who handle the cargo who would not pass 
a background check for various reasons. 

Mr. Austria. I would be interested in those numbers, if it is a 
common occurrence as far as being rejected; or if it is an isolated- 
type situation, what those numbers are, if you would be able to 
provide that, and the effectiveness. 

Mr. Sammon. Yes. Well, initially the process starts out with an 
interview with one of our inspectors with the facility, and then an 
application by that organization. Early on, most organizations un- 
derstand whether they will be able to pass the requirements or not. 

Many times, people will have an initial contact, we will have an 
interview with them, go over the facilities, and we may tell them. 
Look, you have to install this kind of access control or secure area. 
Then the person says. Well, you know, that might cost me a certain 
amount of money, so I am not really interested; or they may follow 
up and establish those. So oftentimes the rejections come early on 
in the process. 

Mr. Austria. Mr. Lord, let me ask you a question. I know there 
have been some concerns that have been raised such as with the 
business community. In your opinion of GAO, that 100 percent of 
the screening equates to 100 percent security; does the screening 
of all air cargo eliminate the dangers to our aviation system, in 
your opinion, or do other vulnerabilities exist, and is the CCSP 
verification system in your opinion effective or working? 

Mr. Lord. Well, I think that is important to note. Even when 
TSA reports they have achieved the 100 percent screening levels, 
it is important to note there are some exemptions to screening re- 
quirements. For example, as we note in our report we issued today, 
a significant percentage, I can’t tell you the exact amount, is con- 
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sidered sensitive security information; a significant percentage of 
in-bound cargo is exempt from TSA screen requirements. So theo- 
retically, you could be reporting you achieved 100 percent, but that 
is not to be confused with 100 percent of all cargo arriving in the 
United States. Until you eliminate all the exemptions, you won’t 
technically have achieved that level. 

Mr. Austria. I guess, what is that mix as far as the screening 
side? Do we have to screen air carriers, freight forwarders, ship- 
pers, independents? Is it a third, a third, a third, in your opinion, 
or what is that balance? 

Mr. Lord. Well, the ideal mix, as we highlighted in the graphic 
earlier today, is a third — one third, one third, and one third; that 
is, the carriers are reasonably expected to screen a third of the 
cargo; the intermediaries, freight forwarders a third; and TSA. 

Mr. Austria. Is there anything we can do to incentivize and gen- 
erate the industry participation in the CCSP? 

Mr. Lord. Well, that is a key concern we raised in the testimony 
today. From the data we have looked at, it appears that a signifi- 
cant amount of shippers are still not participating in the program, 
and in their business model, their participation is absolutely essen- 
tial to make it work. I mean, there are still a few weeks left. There 
has obviously been some increased shipper interest in the last few 
weeks but, again, shipper participation has held relatively con- 
stant, about 2 percent over the last few months, not the 33 percent 
considered the ideal. So we are concerned about that. So really, 
again, to make the model work, you need the shippers to be ac- 
tively involved. We don’t see that yet. 

Mr. Austria. I think that is important as that mandatory dead- 
line is approaching. 

I know my time is up. So Chairwoman Jackson Lee, thank you 
and thank you, panel. I yield back my time. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Austria, we are 
delighted to have you sitting in as the Ranking Member for what 
I think is a very constructive and instructive, if you will, hearing. 
So thank you very much. 

Earlier today, we asked unanimous consent to allow the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. Markey, a former 
Member of this committee and a champion of air cargo screening 
for domestic cargo and international, to be able to both sit in and 
ask questions. There was no objection heard and it was so ordered. 

So at this time, I recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Markey, for 5 minutes of questioning. 

Mr. Markey. I thank the gentlelady, and I thank her for her 
courtesy and for her leadership on these issues. 

This GAO report that we are discussing is something that I 
drafted up the questions, and working with the Chairman of the 
full committee and the gentlelady from Houston, you know, re- 
quested the GAO to put together. So we are here now with it being 
delivered back to the Congress. 

My first question is to Mr. Summon. Why doesn’t TSA have a 
contingency plan, a plan B, for screening all cargo on passenger 
planes beyond simply grounding all of this cargo if it is 
unscreened? 
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Mr. Sammon. When we started the program some time ago and 
talked to the public, talked to shippers, talked to airlines, and we 
talked about that there was going to be a date at which people 
were going to be required to screen cargo, most people thought we 
were going to delay the date. Most people thought we would give 
certain people exceptions and exemptions and so on. So we found, 
particularly early on, lots of apathy. People didn’t believe that the 
Federal Government would make this happen, that the legislation 
that the Congress put forward, particularly as it applies in this 
country, would be enforced. 

So what we have done, we worked diligently with the air car- 
riers, with the air forwarder community, and they have stepped 
forward in the program. We believe that there is sufficient capacity 
between the shippers, the forwarders, the airlines and the canine 
teams we have in place to screen the cargo come April 1. 

There are still people out there, and there was a recent survey, 
very recent survey, by the air forwarding community, wherein 67 
percent of the respondents 

Mr. Markey. Did you mean April 1 or August 1? 

Mr. Sammon. August 1 — where 67 of the respondents stated that 
they thought it was the forwarders’ job, that it wasn’t the shippers’ 
job. Yet we have prominent shippers, such as the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; we have pharmaceutical companies such as Eli Lilly; we 
have manufacturers/retailers such as Calloway Golf who have 
signed up. 

Mr. Markey. They just didn’t believe that the Department of 
Homeland Security was going to bring the hammer down and make 
them do it; is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Sammon. A lot of people thought we were not serious. 

Mr. Markey. That is I think a big problem. 

Mr. Lord, do you see situations like this where there is no plan 
B, or we are just left here in no man’s land without asking 

Mr. Lord. That is a key recommendation of our report is for TSA 
to develop a contingency plan, a so-called plan B, that will help 
them identify some additional alternatives they could use to help 
meet the mandate. That is our recommendation and we think that 
is important. 

Mr. Markey. Well, will you put together a plan B, Mr. Sammon? 

Mr. Sammon. We intend to enforce the mandate, and I think that 
there is sufficient capacity. There are also alternative transpor- 
tation means for the shipments to be made. 

Mr. Markey. When will TSA comply with the requirement that 
cargo on planes coming into the United States from overseas be 
screened? That was also something that I wrote into the law back 
in February 2007, like this mandate for domestic cargo. As we all 
know, 40 percent of all cargo that flies over the United States on 
domestic planes comes in from overseas. Only 60 percent of it is on 
domestically originated flights. 

When are you going to meet the deadline for international 
flights, Mr. Sammon? 

Mr. Sammon. As I said in my oral testimony early on today, we 
expect to take several more years, following getting programs in 
foreign countries in place that are enforceable by those countries; 
we see that that is taking several more years perhaps than to 
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Mr. Markey. Which country gives you the most problem? 

Mr. Sammon. I am not going to go into that here. 

Mr. Markey. Here is the problem that I have. I think it is just 
a lack of will, to be honest with you. I think if the United States 
Government said to these other governments, we don’t want to run 
the risk of having another group of Mohammed Attas and the other 
nine — they were up in my Congressional district, and there were 
150 passengers from Boston on those two planes that flew into the 
World Trade Center. 

So my concern about the issue goes back to that day, okay. Plus, 
it goes back to the day that Abdelghani Meskini, the millennium 
bomber, jumped off of the LNG ship coming in from Algeria in my 
district, and the people that got arrested in Watertown in my dis- 
trict a couple of weeks ago, who are terrorists we think, and the 
Russian spies that were arrested yesterday up in my district. So 
I kind of think this is something that can happen if you allow the 
apertures to open. 

I think these are very intelligent people. They are targeting us, 
and I think the technology is there, and I just don’t think the De- 
partment of Homeland Security does a good enough job enforcing 
this as something that the governments in other nations have to 
take seriously. We don’t put enough political capital on it. 

Al-Qaeda is looking for the weak link. That is what Mohammed 
Atta found up in Boston with the other nine. They found the weak 
link, and this is still an opening, it is still an aperture where they 
can put these deadly explosives on planes. I still don’t understand 
why this deadline has slipped 3 years. 

There was no discretion that was in the law that, in my opinion, 
has been met by any justifiable criteria that you have established. 
Okay? Just saying. Well, these other governments are just too 
tough on us doesn’t prove to me that our Government has been 
tough enough on them to establish the standards, at least some- 
place, in some part of the world, that we are demonstrating that 
we are doing it, and the domino — the positive domino effect then 
begins to work, Mr. Sammon. 

Mr. Sammon. We have been working with ICAO, with the Euro- 
pean Community. They have specific, in terms of the cargo, screen- 
ing processes. ICAO has adopted it in terms of it is a procedure to 
go forward. They have not voted it with the full membership. The 
European Community expects to adopt it, and the time frame they 
are looking at is the time frame that I outlined. I think if you want 
to 

Mr. Markey. Is this going to be risk-based? What is your goal? 
Is the goal to make it risk-based, or is the goal to have physical 
screening? What is your goal? 

Mr. Sammon. The goal is to have actual physical screening. If 
you want that in place on a sustainable basis that is inspectable 
by a government authority, you need to have these agreements in 
place. If you want to just declare people have to screen everything, 
I can’t inspect it, you have no program. 

Mr. Markey. I do not believe the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity is doing a good enough job. I don’t think they are pressing and 
it is a high enough priority. I don’t think we are seeing results that 
are commensurate with the risks that our country runs, okay. I am 
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going to insist on much more thorough, periodic reports in terms 
of what the administration is doing; and it just can’t he: Well, we 
can’t tell you which country. 

It is like a secret exam out there of the world without really 
knowing, you know, where the obstacles are, because once you put 
in place the first 15 countries that have all signed up, the first 20 
countries, it makes it much more hard for all of the other countries 
to say no. 

By the way, if I may, the same thing is true for screening of nu- 
clear materials on incoming ships into our country. We know that 
al-Qaeda is trying to get the loose nukes, put it on a ship, bring 
it into a port in America. Postponing that and using the erroneous 
argument, again, that you can’t agreements with other countries 
and the technologies don’t exist is just absolutely untrue. The tech- 
nologies exist. It can be done. The Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity has to do an infinitely better job in telescoping the time frame 
it takes to close these apertures of risk that these brilliant terror- 
ists will try to exploit if we don’t deploy in a timely fashion. 

I thank the gentlelady and I apologize. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The gentleman’s time has expired. We look 
forward in this committee to be as diligent as the gentleman has 
articulated, and none of this is taken lightly, and that is why we 
are following up. 

Let me pursue the gentleman’s questions, just for a moment as 
I move to dismiss this panel, to quickly ask Mr. Lord. In your re- 
port you have argued for contingency plans for TSA, and we would 
like to hear what you are speaking of, what kind of contingency 
plans might even respond to the example that Mr. Markey has just 
articulated, particularly with loose nuclear materials. But other 
than that, what kind of contingency plans would you want TSA to 
have? 

Mr. Lord. Well, we thought given the looming deadline and the 
nature of some of the challenges, it would be advisable to consider 
other alternatives for helping meet the mandate. One thing you 
could do, you could strategically redeploy TSA assets to help mini- 
mize the disruption in, for example, the 18 major gateway airports. 
That is one possible option. 

You could consider making some aspects of the program manda- 
tory. The CCSP is now a voluntary program, but that would be up 
to the TSA to decide. They are the experts. 

Or you could require more screening of the packaging earlier in 
the process before it is loaded onto ULD pallets and containers. Es- 
sentially the earlier you do the screening, the easier it is to deal 
with the problem. If it arrives at an airport in a ULD container, 
unscreened, it is going to be more difficult to address the problem, 
given there is no technology that has been qualified to screen the 
ULD containers. But, again, these are just suggested alternatives. 

Again, from our perspective it seemed there were some other op- 
tions to consider. We just left it to TSA to decide. But we basically 
recommended to think more broadly. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Sammon, do you have any contingency 
plans? Are you in the midst of constructing any contingency plans? 

Mr. Sammon. Ma’am, no. If I can explain why. Getting this pro- 
gram going and convincing people that we were really serious 
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about doing this was a long and difficult process. Many people 
didn’t believe us, many people didn’t want to become involved, and 
so we have been very serious all along. We have testified, I testified 
here in 2008 that if 100 pounds are screened, 100 pounds will fly. 
We are serious. 

A lot of people originally didn’t believe us, they didn’t believe Ed 
Kelly; but many have, and many have signed up. We believe we 
have sufficient capacity to screen the freight. 

Those who haven’t, there is always going to be a group of people 
who say: It is not my job, I don’t have to do anything, I am not 
going to worry about it, I will push it off to somebody else. 

If we say August 1: Don’t worry, we’ll take care of you, those peo- 
ple aren’t going to do anything. This is all people acting in self-in- 
terest. Either they are going to act in their self-interest and get off 
and sign up with the program, or align themselves with inde- 
pendent facilities who can screen it or not. 

But if there are contingencies — I learned when I was in second 
grade, when the teacher said your homework was due on Tuesday, 
and she said Sally will do it for you, or you can get it done Friday. 
If homework was due on Tuesday, I would do my homework; but 
if I knew I had until Friday, I wouldn’t do my homework. It is the 
same kind of thing. 

People can sign up the process. It is a very huge process. We are 
set up to handle people, and it is simply folks who are sitting on 
the sideline saying: It is not my job, it is somebody else’s job. If we 
let that down, the process to sign up will drop off immediately. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, that is fair enough, Mr. Summon. Let 
me just conclude by asking a stakeholder question. 

The relationship that you have had with ASAC has lapsed again 
in April 2010. We consider them an important advisory committee 
we use to facilitate stakeholder input across the TSA security poli- 
cies. 

What is TSA doing to ensure consultation with stakeholders, par- 
ticularly as it rolls out new requirements related to the 100 percent 
cargo screening standard; and how does TSA plan to communicate 
with stakeholders about any implementation issues related to the 
August 100 percent screening? Which really plays into what I hear 
you saying is, that we are going to be firm and immovable as re- 
lates to our goals and commitments to the law. So how are you 
communicating to stakeholders? 

Mr. Sammon. We have been communicating with stakeholders all 
along. I think Brandon Fried is here from Airforwarders Associa- 
tion. All the folks from the airline associations are here. We have 
been reaching out to those people. We have been working with the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce, 
a wide variety of groups, to not only communicate that here is the 
looming deadline, but also here is how you can get into the pro- 
gram, and we think it is an achievable thing. 

We found out a number of the shippers who signed up, it really 
hasn’t cost them a lot of money. It is not an expensive process if 
you have security processes and programs in place. A number of 
shippers have found it has actually improved their — ^by signing up, 
it has improved their logistics security and safety programs. 
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But we have outreached. We have pushed out, we believe, com- 
munications to over 100,000 businesses. We have personally talked 
to 26,000 individuals since January. So we have been doing an un- 
precedented amount of outreach to people to get the message across 
not only in terms of the deadline, but what we can offer in terms 
of using freight forwarders and using — or for shippers, how to sign 
up for the program. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The ASAC agreement, is that something that 
you are going to reignite, using a play on words? 

Mr. Sammon. Yes. The ASAC in terms of — we held an ASAC 
meeting this past year. We want to revise that and have that to 
be a more active portion of the process. We have been probably 
busy focused on getting the various aspects of this program in 
place, and I think probably have overlooked ASAC as a good tool 
to use in this process. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me thank the witnesses. Hearing no fur- 
ther questions for our first panel, I thank the witnesses for appear- 
ing before the subcommittee today. 

I thank the GAO, Mr. Lord, for responding to the inquiry made 
by myself, Mr. Mar key, and the Chairman of the full committee; 
and I thank Mr. Sammon for taking seriously this report and at- 
tending to some of the very serious concerns and, more impor- 
tantly, making a very firm statement here today that you are going 
to adhere to the law with regard to the obstacles and challenges, 
but not to allow them to overcome you. 

I believe that there is a great deal of room for the variety of oc- 
currences, creative occurrences that come about through franchise 
terrorism, meaning that we do not look to a certain country, we 
look to individuals who may find themselves within our boundaries 
or elsewhere, moving about individually, attempting to do this Na- 
tion harm. 

So I think that this is an important hearing for the very fact that 
we are the wedge standing between foreign materials. When I say 
that, not necessarily from foreign countries, but materials that 
would do us harm from many different entities coming into the 
United States or, for that matter, being moved around the United 
States in domestic cargo. 

I would hold you to the testimony, gentlemen, that you have 
made today, and that we will as a committee continue our over- 
sight on this matter. 

The Members of the subcommittee may have additional questions 
for you, and we ask that you respond to them expeditiously in writ- 
ing. 

We now welcome our second panel. You are very much appre- 
ciated. Thank you, and thank you to the subcommittee Members. 

I welcome our second panel of witnesses, gentlemen, and now 
you are expected to have all of the answers. 

Our first witness is Mr. John Meenan, Executive Vice President 
and Chief Operating Officer for the Air Transport Association, the 
Nation’s oldest and largest airline trade association. Mr. Meenan 
joined the association as the assistant general counsel in 1985, fol- 
lowing 9 years with the U.S. Secret Service, and has been involved 
in airport issues including noise abatement, airport access, environ- 
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mental impact, slot restriction, airport and airway systems financ- 
ing, and FAA reform. 

Our second witness is Mr. Harald Zielinski, who is responsible 
for worldwide security programs at Lufthansa Cargo, one of the 
world’s leading international cargo carriers. He has been working 
in the security area at Lufthansa since 1988. Prior to that, he was 
a police officer at Frankfurt Airport where he specialized in airline 
security but also trained as a chief negotiator for skyjacking and 
hostage incidents. 

Let me take the special privilege of introducing the third witness, 
as I listened to Ms. Harman on a company located in her Congres- 
sional district. Let me acknowledge Mr. Mike Middleton from 
Houston, Texas. He is Executive Vice President of Secure Global 
Logistics which operates a TSA-certified cargo screening facility 
and provides air forwarding and other air cargo transport services. 
Mr. Middleton sits on the board of directors and serves as a North 
American director for the World Freight group, an alliance of com- 
panies providing freight services in more than 388 air- and sea- 
ports throughout the world. 

I had the privilege of visiting the offices of Secure Global Logis- 
tics in Houston, Texas, near Bush Intercontinental Airport, and I, 
too — as Ms. Harman was with her company in her district — was 
impressed with the technology and the quality of performance of 
this company. I look forward, Mr. Middleton, to your testimony. 
That will be instructive to all of us. 

Our fourth witness is Mr. Fernando Soler of SOS Global Express. 
Mr. Soler is a founding member of the Air Cargo Security Alliance. 
We welcome you. 

Without objection, the witnesses’ full statements will be inserted 
in the record. I now ask each witness to summarize his statement 
for 5 minutes, beginning with Mr. Meenan. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN MEENAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 

AND CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr. Meenan. Madam Chairwoman, thank you very much. 

On behalf of the Air Transport Association member airline, we 
appreciate the opportunity to brief the committee on the progress 
we have made toward the 100 percent cargo shipping goal. We also 
would like to commend the committee for its leadership and sup- 
port in meeting this goal, and join you in saluting the legacy of Ed 
Kelly and the legacy he left with Ed Britton and the team. 

I am pleased to report that the airline industry has fulfilled its 
interim goals of 50 percent cargo screening by February 2009 and 
75 percent by May 1 of this year. What that experience has taught 
us is that this getting to 100 percent is going to require a great 
deal of additional work. We are engaged in that right now, but we 
know it is going to require a great deal of cooperation between the 
airlines, TSA, the freight forwarders and shippers, both here in the 
United States and overseas. 

The biggest challenge in meeting this August 2010 deadline con- 
tinues to be the lack of certified screening technology capable of in- 
specting large palleted shipments. As you may know, the great 
bulk of air cargo is carried aboard wide-body aircraft. Seventy-five 
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percent of that cargo in the United States is palletized, and that 
gives you a sense of the magnitude of the problem we are dealing 
with here. 

Shippers and freight forwarders typically create these palletized 
shipments before they are tendered to the airlines. The challenge 
has always been, is that screening is required at the individual car- 
ton level. The nature of our business and available screening equip- 
ment continue to be badly mismatched. 

We identified this challenge when we testified before this sub- 
committee last March, and the situation remains unchanged. While 
the certified cargo shipper program is helping to address the prob- 
lem by implementing screening protections upstream, a far more 
practical solution remains to be found with the eventual TSA cer- 
tification of screening technology for large — compatible with the 
cargo we carry. 

Breaking down consolidated shipments at an airport cargo facil- 
ity is simply not practical. Shipment size, time constraint, and fa- 
cility limitations are the main difficulties. A better alternative has 
to be found. 

Particularly in light of recent changes in TSA regulations relat- 
ing to the handling of in-bound international air cargo, work is on- 
going with TSA to identify practical measures to both assure secu- 
rity and facilitate the important flow of cargo. We believe that 
through this combined effort of industry and Government, a prac- 
tical solution will be in place before the upcoming deadline. 

Going forward, however, the most practical approach internation- 
ally rests with the approval of government-to-government compat- 
ible security programs. As Mr. Sammon testified earlier, they are 
projecting a 3-year timeline. We would respectfully suggest that 
perhaps that be reduced by half, and with a particular effort being 
made to target the high-volume countries with whom we do busi- 
ness. 

We have long been on record as supporting the CCSP as an in- 
dispensable tool in meeting the August 2010 deadline, and the De- 
partment of Homeland Security is to be complimented for the high 
tempo effort it has made in implementing that program. 

There are basically four remaining key challenges as far as we 
are concerned: 

The first one is that TSA has dramatically increased the number 
of certified cargo screening shipping facilities among freight for- 
warders and other TSA-certified indirect carriers. The certification 
of large key shippers and manufacturers remains to be improved 
upon. We are concerned that in some regions and at some airports, 
some shippers may experience delays after August. As Mr. 
Sammon testified today, we understand that the pressure will be 
put on them to participate, but we do want to see that process fa- 
cilitated in order to get them on-line as quickly as possible. 

Although we recommended last year that TSA expand as swiftly 
as possible the use of TSA-certified explosive detection canines to 
screen large air cargo consolidation, we have not yet seen the num- 
ber of teams throughout that we would like to see. We appreciate 
the authorization of this committee for additional teams, but we 
are looking forward to seeing more paws on the pavement, I guess 
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is the best way to put it, and I think more pressure in that area 
would be appreciated. 

As noted previously a major push is to improve the compatible 
host country security programs, and that remains critically impor- 
tant. 

Finally, we all recognize that the best solution remains the devel- 
opment of certified, efficient screening technologies. 

The airlines recognize that on August 1, 2010, the deadline 
means that only complying shipments will be transported after 
that date. We are committed to meeting that deadline, but also to 
meeting the needs of the domestic and world economies for reliable 
air cargo service. These goals must both be met and we look for- 
ward to continuing a cooperative effort with the Government to see 
to it that that happens. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Meenan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John Meenan 
June 30, 2010 

On behalf of the Air Transport Association memher airlines, we appreciate the op- 
portunity to brief the committee on our progress in achieving 100 percent screening 
of cargo transported on passenger-carrying aircraft by August 2010. The airlines are 
committed to do their part in meeting that requirement of the 9/11 Commission Rec- 
ommendations Act, and to work cooperatively with the Transportation Security Ad- 
ministration (TSA) in doing so. We would like to commend the committee for its 
leadership and support in meeting this goal and to recognize, in particular, the im- 
portant contributions made by Ed Kelly at the Transportation Security Agency, who 
we all greatly miss. 

I am pleased to report that the airline industry fulfilled interim requirements that 
50 percent of such cargo be screened by February 2009 and 75 percent by May 1 
of this year. This impressive achievement reflects hard work; this was not an easy 
task. That experience taught us an important lesson: Achieving the 100 percent 
level will require the continued close collahoration of the airlines, TSA, freight for- 
warders and shippers, both in the United States and overseas. 

The biggest challenge in meeting the August 2010 deadline continues to be the 
lack of certified screening technology to inspect large air-cargo pallets. Most pieces 
of cargo transported on wide-body aircraft are consolidated into large shipments, 
and 75 percent of cargo is transported on wide-hody aircraft. That fact gives you 
an idea of the magnitude of the challenge that we face. 

Shippers and freight forwarders typically create these pallet-size shipments before 
they are tendered to an airline. The challenge has always been that screening is 
required at the individual carton level. Existing technology cannot screen large con- 
solidated shipments. The nature of our business and available screening equipment 
continue to be badly mismatched. We identified this challenge when we testified be- 
fore this subcommittee last March, and the situation remains unchanged. While the 
Certified Cargo Shipper Program (CCSP) is helping to address this problem, by im- 
plementing screening-protection upstream, a far more practical solution remains to 
be found with the eventual TSA certification of screening technology that is compat- 
ible with the cargo that we carry. 

Breaking down consolidated shipments at an airport cargo facility is not practical. 
Shipment size, time constraints and facility limitations are the main difficulties. 
Dismantling an air-cargo pallet or unloading a container and screening each piece 
would result in the significant disruption of air commerce. Airport cargo facilities 
and ramps were not designed to be high-volume disassembly and reassembly loca- 
tions, and are not big enough to perform that role, especially at peak times. A better 
alternative must be found. 

Particularly in light of recent changes to TSA regulations relating to the handling 
of in-hound international air cargo, work is on-going with the TSA to identify prac- 
tical measures to hoth assure security and facilitate important cargo flows. We be- 
lieve that through the combined efforts of industry and Government, a practical so- 
lution will be in place before the upcoming deadline. 
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Going forward, however, the most practical approach internationally rests with 
the approval, at the government-to-government level, of compatible security pro- 
grams. TSA indicates that it will pursue recognizing the screening regimes of addi- 
tional host countries beyond the countries with previously approved programs. We 
enthusiastically support this effort. Success will eliminate what today often results 
in the duplicative screening of air cargo by security personnel at the foreign airport 
and/or the locally authorized freight forwarder, as well as by the air carrier. While 
TSA anticipates a 3-year approval process, we would respectfully urge an initiative 
to reduce this time frame by at least one-half, with a prioritized effort to move our 
major trading partner countries to the head of the approval queue. 

We have long been on record in support of the CCSP as an indispensable tool in 
meeting the August 2010 deadline. We have repeatedly noted that if enough ship- 
pers and forwarders are not certified, attaining that deadline will be at risk. The 
Department of Homeland Security is to be complimented for its high-tempo imple- 
mentation of the CCSP. Its performance has been admirable but, despite best ef- 
forts, the number of U.S. shippers certified to date is not as robust as we had hoped. 
Again, just as the airlines are accelerating compliance plans to meet the August 
deadline, we would hope to see a companion Government effort to address the re- 
maining key challenges as follow: 

1. Although TSA has dramatically increased the number of Certified Cargo 
Screening Facilities among freight forwarders and other TSA-certified Indirect 
Air Carriers, the certification of key large shippers and manufacturers has not 
been as successful. We are concerned that in some regions and at some airports, 
some shippers may experience delays after August, and request attention to 
these key shippers. 

2. Although we recommended last year that TSA expand as swiftly as possible 
the use of TSA-certified explosive-detection canines to screen large air-cargo 
consolidations, and the Department directed additional funding to the TSA pro- 
prietary canine cargo-screening program, little real change has yet to occur. We 
continue to believe that canines offer a very valuable tool to help meet the Au- 
gust deadline, and would hope to see a significant application of existing and 
future TSA resources in this area. We appreciate the committee’s authorization 
of additional canine teams and hope to see Government action soon to get more 
“paws on the ground” to assist in this important work. 

3. As noted previously, a major push to approve compatible host-country secu- 
rity programs remains critically important. 

4. And finally, as we all recognize, the best solution remains in the development 
and certification of efficient screening technologies for large palletized and con- 
tainerized cargo. 

The airlines recognize that the August 1, 2010 deadline means that only com- 
plying shipments will be transported after that date. We are committed to meeting 
that deadline but also to meeting the needs of the domestic and world economies 
for reliable air-cargo service. These goals must both be met, and we look forward 
to a continuing cooperative effort with the Government to see that they are accom- 
plished. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

We now call upon Mr. Zielinski for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF HAKALD ZIELINSKI, HEAD OF SECURITY AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT, LUFTHANSA AIRLINES 

CARGO 

Mr. Zielinski. Chairwoman Jackson Lee and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, it is my pleasure to testify before you 
today on behalf of Lufthansa Cargo. 

My statement will comprise the four steps titled “smart security”: 
communication, mutual recognition, technology, and training 
standards. 

First, a brief snapshot of our U.S. presence. The Lufthansa Avia- 
tion Group is proud of its 10,000 employees living and working in 
cities and towns across America. We invest billions of dollars in 
U.S. goods and services. Lufthansa is the launch customer for the 
fuel-efficient Boeing 747-800. 
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As for Lufthansa Cargo, we currently serve over 300 destinations 
worldwide by 400 passenger aircraft, 17 MD-11 freighters, and 
road feeder service. We serve some 65 cities in all 48 contiguous 
States. 

Security is an uncompromised priority and purposeful invest- 
ment at Lufthansa Cargo. All of our LJ.S. airport stations are 
equipped with self-owned security equipment consisting of trace de- 
tection and advanced technology X-ray systems at our gateway sta- 
tions. 

The requirement to screen 100 percent did not simply apply to 
screening alone, but also required changes to our operations, budg- 
et, resource allocation, productivity, and processes. Despite these 
challenges, we are very much pleased to report that Lufthansa 
Cargo will achieve the 100 percent outbound screening mandate by 
tomorrow. 

We commend TSA on its robust communication effort within the 
United States to increase public awareness and understanding of 
the mandate. We also acknowledge their extensive efforts in devel- 
oping and allowing industry to adopt a key tool for the success for 
this mandate within the U.S. CCSP program. 

The plan regarding the 50 percent and 100 percent milestones 
were effectively communicated; however, the intermediary mile- 
stones for both U.S. and foreign in-bound cargo were mandated 
without industry consultation nor adequate notice effective May 1 
of this year. We encourage TSA to engage industry as expeditiously 
and extensively as possible in order to fulfill any necessary incre- 
mental requirements. 

Determining the time table for 100 percent foreign in-bound 
screening or any additional interim regulatory steps is uncertain. 
Crucial towards this process is the way TSA will plan to engage 
other governments in order to assess their security programs for 
mutual recognition. Due to the complexities of the air cargo indus- 
try, we must look beyond a one-size-fits-all approach to security, 
and commend TSA in recognizing the complexity of the inter- 
national air freight market. 

The security policy of Lufthansa Cargo is based on risk manage- 
ment. Furthermore, our implementation of the European Union 
framework and the German Aviation Security plan provides a ro- 
bust regulated environment for air cargo that has and continues to 
develop. 

EU 300, Rule 185, is a comprehensive program that mirrors the 
basic fundamentals of the TSA regulatory programs for U.S. origin 
flights. 

General EU requirements have adopted a structure with the reg- 
ulated agent and certified consigner that is of familiar intent and 
requirements of the TSA recognized indirect air carrier and non- 
shipper screening under the CCSP program. 

As a regulated entity, we are not in a position to directly address 
the international challenges and concerns which require a govern- 
ment-to-government dialogue and engagement on this issue. We 
encourage TSA to adopt an international policy in collaboration 
with foreign governments to address security concerns and the de- 
velopment of mutually recognized programs. 
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As TSA has provided the tools necessary to complete the out- 
hound U.S. screening requirements and have further indicated that 
the CCSP program is critical in meeting the 100 percent mandate 
in the United States, such tools are imperative overseas in the area 
of mutual recognition in order to achieve the same level of success. 

Operational testing is critical to evaluate the real life challenges 
demanded of our industry and the complexity of cargo commodities 
and packaging. We urge TSA to bolster and expand the field test- 
ing of the large aperture screening technologies, the current associ- 
ated restrictions, the expanded research and use of trace detection, 
and the further recognition of international canine teams. 

Training is to us an essential component in order to effectively 
operate equipment and carry out security requirements. Currently, 
there is a tremendous disparity within the industry on how train- 
ing and testing is fulfilled. Training standards should be reviewed 
and amended in order to develop a stronger framework for the in- 
dustry. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, smart security depends 
upon the responsible allocation of justified resources in order to in- 
voke the most efficient flow of operations while maintaining a bal- 
anced and reliable security environment. 

Madam Chairwoman, I thank you again for the opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished subcommittee. We applaud the 
committee and staff on your leadership to address the modes of 
transportation security. Lufthansa Cargo is looking forward to con- 
tinuing a strong dialogue with the committee, TSA, and the indus- 
try. 

I was very much pleased by the invitation to your House and this 
wonderful city, and I would be pleased to answer any questions you 
may have. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Zielinski follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Harald Zielinski 
June 30, 2010 

Chairwoman Jackson Lee, Ranking Member Dent, and Distinguished Members of 
the subcommittee, it is my pleasure to testify before you today on behalf of Luft- 
hansa Cargo. Thank you for the opportunity to present our views on one of the most 
important issues facing the air cargo industry: Cargo screening. 

My statement today will address several key aspects of the 100 percent screening 
requirement and further identify steps towards “smart security.” Based on Luft- 
hansa Cargo’s experience, TSA has done an outstanding job of developing and com- 
municating about the CCSP and ensuring that air cargo stakeholders are aware of 
the pending August 1 deadline for 100 percent screening of U.S. origin cargo. In 
comparison, some cases, the confidential security measures, as a result of this man- 
date, were not communicated with sufficient notice. We are unclear about how TSA 
will proceed with measures relating to foreign in-bound cargo. Finally, we believe 
more could be done to evaluate cargo screening technologies and to foster the devel- 
opment of applied training to support the effectiveness on use of the technologies. 

Deutsche Lufthansa Group Overview . — Please allow me to offer a brief introduc- 
tion of the Deutsche Lufthansa Aviation Group. Our portfolio of business units con- 
sist of Passenger Airlines services. Cargo, Logistics, Technical services as the largest 
Maintenance Repair and Overhaul provider globally, IT services through Lufthansa 
Systems and catering via LSG Sky Chefs. As one of the world’s largest airlines, 
Lufthansa currently flies to 191 destinations in 78 countries, with hubs in Frank- 
furt, Munich, and with its recent acquisition of Austrian Airlines and SWISS — ^Vi- 
enna and Zurich. 

From our 17 gateways in the United States, Lufthansa serves some 400 destina- 
tions in more than 100 countries. Our Group is proud of the 10,000 employees living 
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and working in cities and towns across America, contributing to local economies and 
communities. We also believe in being a good corporate citizen. Annually we invest 
hundreds of millions of dollars within the United States for goods, services, and 
equipment. This year we celebrate our 50 years of cooperation with the Boeing Com- 
pany, and we are proud to be the launch customer for the new Boeing 747-8 jet- 
liner — a multi-billion dollar order — that will serve as one of the industry’s most fuel- 
efficient aircraft. As an industry innovator, this strategic investment embraces our 
long-standing commitment at the Lufthansa Group dedicated to environmental care 
and sustainability. 

We rely on many U.S. partners and suppliers including General Electric, United 
Technologies, Honeywell and numerous ground handling, security, contract, and 
service providers domestically. In addition, we closely cooperate with our Star Alli- 
ance partners United Airlines, US Airways, and most recently Continental Airlines. 

Specifically for Lufthansa Cargo, we serve 300 destinations worldwide by aircraft 
anchor truck. Currently, we operate with over 400 passenger aircraft and 17 MD- 
11 Freighters. Additional capacity is available to Lufthansa Cargo through the part 
ownership of Jade Cargo in China operating new Boeing 747 freighters and 
AeroLogic GmbH with new Boeing 777 freighters. Effective July 1 of this year, 102 
additional aircraft from Austrian Airlines will be available to Lufthansa Cargo for 
capacity. Our total U.S. import tonnage in 2009 was 136,488 Tons. Our total export 
U.S. Tonnage for 2009 was 123,593 Tons. The capacity share is 41 percent freighter 
vs. 59 percent passenger cargo capacity. We serve some 65 cities in all 48 contiguous 
States by our Road Feeder Service. 

Lufthansa Cargo Approach . — Cargo security is an uncompromised priority and 
purposeful investment at Lufthansa Cargo. All of our airport stations in the United 
States are equipped with self-owned security equipment consisting of explosive trace 
detection equipment and large aperture, advanced-technology X-ray systems at our 
gateway stations. 

When Congress passed the Implementing Recommendations of the 9/11 Commis- 
sion Act of 2007 into law, mandating 100 percent cargo screening on-board pas- 
senger aircraft in the United States, Lufthansa Cargo adopted a comprehensive 
strategy. This was supported immediately by our executive board and senior leader- 
ship. For Lufthansa Cargo, the requirement to screen 100 percent did not simply 
apply to screening alone, but also required changes to our operations, resource allo- 
cation, productivity, and processes. We directed extensive funding to our United 
States operations for the investment in technology and the cost for increased re- 
sources. 

As our business is in the service sector, it is reliant upon our customer base. Inte- 
gral to this strategy was establishing an effective communication campaign to pro- 
mote awareness of the mandate. The key to this communication was to ensure an 
understanding by our customers on the need for readiness. Lufthansa Cargo initi- 
ated and hosted two security conferences in New York in 2008 and 2010 bringing 
together our industry partners and customers, academia, and U.S. Government rep- 
resentatives to address the increased regulatory framework in the United States. 
Additionally, we led two security conferences in Germany, which included represent- 
atives from TSA, in order to continue the outreach plan on the U.S. and EU regu- 
latory frameworks and the need for mutual recognition of security measures. 

A tremendous effort has been incorporated into our business plan to ensure the 
mandate is accomplished successfully. It is important to highlight that these meas- 
ures were adopted when the economic climate in 2009 was focused on business sur- 
vival. I am very proud to report to you that these extensive efforts by Lufthansa 
Cargo will allow us to achieve the screening mandate in the United States 1 month 
early, effective July 1, 2010. Albeit a massive challenge, considerable resources, 
money, and time were allocated to adopt and carry out this strategy effectively and 
to ensure a robust business continuity plan. 

U.S. -origin flights . — We commend TSA on its robust communication effort within 
the United States to increase public awareness and understanding of the mandate. 
This included various road-shows, public outreach seminars, and webinars to ad- 
dress the dynamics of the regulation and the operational challenges to industry. We 
also acknowledge TSA’s extensive efforts in developing and allowing industry to 
adopt a key tool for the success for this mandate within the United States, the Cer- 
tified Cargo Screening Program (CCSP). This program, although still in its infancy, 
is critical to ensure all partners share in the screening effort to maintain commer- 
cial flows, close-out times and to limit facility and airport congestion. We would en- 
courage TSA to continue the outreach on the CCSP and invigorate the program be- 
yond August 1, 2010. We further commend TSA in meeting with specialty shippers 
in the pharmaceutical and sensitive goods markets to encourage adopting a plan to 
ensure the flow of commerce within these markets are not impeded. 
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Although TSA has been effective in its communication plan regarding the 50 per- 
cent and 100 percent milestones, intermediary milestones for both U.S. and foreign 
origin cargo were mandated without industry consultation and without adequate no- 
tice effective May 1, 2010. Lufthansa Cargo had strategically aligned our budgets, 
resource scheduling and technology delivery schedules based on the initial man- 
dates. In the future, we would encourage TSA to engage industry as expeditiously 
and extensively as possible in order to fulfill any necessary incremental require- 
ments. While we recognize that TSA is responsible for developing the regulatory 
protocols, it is critical for industry to be well informed in order to best execute these 
regulations on multiple complex operational and management levels. 

Foreign in-bound cargo . — TSA has communicated openly regarding the concerns 
and necessary policy adaptations to properly address 100 percent screening of cargo 
on-board passenger aircraft in-bound to the United States. However, we are not cer- 
tain of TSA’s time table for implementing 100 percent foreign in-bound screening, 
of any additional interim regulatory steps it may take, or of the process by which 
TSA is engaging other governments to assess and recognize their security programs 
and factor this into compliance for foreign in-bound shipments. Due to the complex- 
ities of the air cargo industry, we must look beyond a “one-size-fits-all” approach 
to security. It is critical that measures fulfilled under foreign programs that meet 
or exceed the measures anticipated by TSA be fully assessed and evaluated for mu- 
tual recognition. We are a global company operating in a global industry, and dupli- 
cation and redundancy in implementing multiple country-specific cargo security ef- 
forts would impede the flow of commerce, create unnecessary costs, and diminish 
efficiencies within supply chains. In the air freight market, we need to deliver prod- 
ucts today, not tomorrow. 

We commend TSA for recognizing the complexity of the international air freight 
market and the need to address the 100 percent in-bound criteria with legitimate 
prudence to preserve trade and commerce among global partners, and we stand 
ready to engage in an active dialogue with TSA on this subject. 

The security policy of Lufthansa Cargo is based on risk management. Further- 
more, our implementation of the European Union framework and the German Avia- 
tion Security plan provides a robust regulated environment for air cargo that has 
and continues to develop. 

The German Aviation Security Program and the newly released European Union 
Framework 300, Rule 185, is a comprehensive program that mirrors the basic fun- 
damentals of the TSA regulatory programs for U.S. origin flights. The basic fun- 
damentals implemented thus far in the United States are currently mandated or 
underway for development within the European Union and each respective member 
state. In some areas these programs exceed TSA’s requirements, such as in the 
areas of access control and employee screening prior to entering the secure area. 
General EU requirements have adopted a structure with the regulated agent and 
certified consignor that is of similar content and requirements of the TSA recognized 
indirect air carrier and known shipper who conducts screening under the CCSP pro- 
gram. Any entity in the EU issuing the security status of a shipment must be a 
regulated agent approved by the national competent authority. A certified consignor 
within the EU must apply and be subject to site-specific audits by the national com- 
petent authority. Additionally, road feeder service providers must also have a regu- 
lated status with the authority or be contractually connected to the regulated agent 
or airline. 

Although we understand and respect that within the regulations imposed by TSA 
the airline is the regulated entity, we are not in a position to directly address the 
international challenges and concerns which require a “government to government” 
dialogs and engagement on the issues. We strongly encourage this official commu- 
nication to be expedited between TSA and each member state within the EU to dis- 
cuss the existing security measures that are currently applied in the United States 
and respective member state. TSA needs to adopt an international policy and pro- 
gram whereas protocols are developed and communication is strengthened. As TSA 
has provided the tools necessary to complete the outbound-U.S. screening require- 
ment and have further indicated that the CCSP program is critical in meeting the 
100 percent mandate in the United States, such tools are imperative overseas in the 
area of mutual recognition in order to achieve the same level of success. 

Lufthansa Cargo looks forward to work in continued collaboration with Govern- 
ment and industry in the development of future security measures as they evolve 
or change with the continuous assessment of risks. In the effective approach to de- 
fine risk, we recognize Government to assess the threats; whereas industry can 
elaborate when it comes to realizing vulnerabilities and business consequence mod- 
eling. At Lufthansa Cargo we constantly review and evaluate the need for future 
security enhancements. We look forward to the opportunity to address a robust. 
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comprehensive security program based on the supply chain and not based on the 
type of aircraft flown. 

Technology for air cargo screening . — We appreciate and recognize the require- 
ments in the Implementing the 9/11 Recommendations Act of 2007 that cargo must 
be screened to “commensurate with checked baggage”, however, the fact remains 
that cargo does not have the same characteristics as checked baggage. Cargo con- 
sists of bulk packaging, odd sizes, various commodities and sensitivities that require 
enhanced technology. This would include the requirement to use larger aperture X- 
ray use beyond the current restrictions, expanded research on the use of trace detec- 
tion applications and the further recognition of international canine teams. Luft- 
hansa Cargo believes that based on our experience in dealing with millions of kilo- 
grams and hundreds of flights weekly we urge TSA to evaluate the need for requir- 
ing complicated screening percentage evaluations and manually reported data. 
“Smart security” depends upon the responsible allocation of justified resources to 
order to invoke the most efficient flow of operations while maintaining a balanced 
and reliable security environment. 

Operational Testing and Training . — Lufthansa Cargo has instituted best dem- 
onstrated practices for our security operation in the area of operational testing and 
training. In working closely with manufacturers we are extensively evaluating and 
field testing new technologies in Europe and the United States. Operational testing 
is critical to evaluate the real-life challenges demanded of our industry and the com- 
plexity of cargo commodities and packaging. When evaluated outside the laboratory 
environment, the expansion of use for the technologies can be effectively realized. 
We urge TSA to bolster and expand field testing of large aperture screening tech- 
nologies in order to address current restrictions. Equally, training is critical in order 
to effectively operate equipment and carry out security requirements. Lufthansa 
Cargo is confident that our training programs surpass any previous industry bench- 
mark and believes that effective training will demonstrate effective security. Cur- 
rently there is a tremendous disparity within the industry on how training and sub- 
sequent testing is developed and disseminated to the operational staff and rep- 
resentatives. We would welcome any opportunity to review these standards with 
TSA to develop a stronger framework for the industry. 

Through our existing partnerships with TSA in exploring effective freighter 
screening technologies and the early evaluation stages for the CCSP program, we 
look forward to other areas of collaboration where we can find suitable solutions for 
the extremely complex environment that poses such significant challenges. 

In conclusion. Madam Chairwoman, I thank you again for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this distinguished subcommittee. We applaud you and the committee 
and staff for your leadership on the numerous efforts to ensure all modes of trans- 
portation are secure. We at the Lufthansa Group look forward to continuing a 
strong dialogue with you, the TSA and industry to address the challenges specific 
to air cargo. I am pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Middleton, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MIKE MIDDLETON, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, SECUREGLOBAL LOGISTICS 

Mr. Middleton. Madam Chairwoman, greetings from your con- 
stituents in Houston, and distinguished Members of the committee, 
it is my pleasure to he here today represent project SecureGlobal 
Logistics and our frontline efforts in support of TSA as a partici- 
pant in the cargo screening program. 

In our role as an indirect air carrier, we were early adopters of 
TSA’s screening program. We were initially certified as a cargo 
screening facility prior to the February 2009, 50 percent screening 
requirement. We subsequently applied for and were accepted into 
TSA’s pilot program, and we received grants enabling us to procure 
AT X-ray equipment and trace detection equipment. 

We have been screening at the 100 percent level since February 
2009, first using manual inspection techniques and later utilizing 
X-ray and trace technologies provided by TSA reimbursement. 
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Funding from TSA as a pilot program participant was the key for 
our company to bring technology to bear on the screening process. 
Ours is a low-margin industry and capital funding for non-revenue 
producing services like cargo screening would be prohibitive for 
companies like ours. In fact, in our city, there are more than 1,000 
companies similar to ours, and yet less than 40 have become cer- 
tified cargo screening facilities. Of those, I would suspect that the 
majority are not purchasing technology but only utilizing manual 
open and inspect procedures in order to avoid the substantial cap- 
ital investment required to obtain screening equipment. 

However, manual inspection presents several inherent chal- 
lenges. The first and most obvious is the dependence upon the skill 
set of those who were trained to perform manual screening oper- 
ations. Even with the best of training those typically carrying out 
manual open and inspect are usually entry-level employees in most 
companies. These are typically hourly warehouse workers, where 
turnover rates can be higher than normal, and the cost of TSA- 
mandated training and conducting security threat assessments for 
this more transient group of employees can be quite challenging. 

The second challenge to manual open and inspect processes, is 
that it create a bottleneck to the supply chain. Imagine, if you will, 
a company like ours requiring pallets upon pallets of cargo with 
boxes in it and having to break down every single pallet, every sin- 
gle box and inspect every single one. Now multiply that across the 
entire customer base that we have, and you can see that it can cre- 
ate a substantial bottleneck in the supply chain. 

A third challenge to manual open and inspect relates to certain 
sensitive cargoes for which the client would not want their cargo 
opened. There are a host of commodities ranging from pharma- 
ceutical to high-tech equipment that just would be compromised by 
the open and inspect method. 

So technology-based screening processes have created better al- 
ternatives. X-ray and trace detection do not slow down the supply 
chain in the same way as manual inspection. Rather than opening 
each and every box or crate and looking inside complex equipment, 
we simply move the material through an X-ray device or swipe it 
and we can obtain a quick reading. 

Additionally, these X-ray technologies can, in fact, create some 
additional benefit for our client. For instance, we can check the 
cargo inside a box that we are screening by X-ray to see if the total 
number of pieces matches the manifest. If it doesn’t, we can alert 
the client in advance. You don’t have enough pieces in your box 
based on your manifest. You may want to reissue this cargo. Solve 
a problem for them before the shipment ever occurs. We can also 
check for broken pieces inside X-rayed boxes as well and alert the 
client in advance of shipment. These are some advantages of the 
technology. 

Our cargo can be everything from multiple boxes on a pallet to 
odd length pipe, to very dense valve bodies. Our cargo is a wide 
range of different commodities. By having different screening tech- 
nologies, we can use the different technologies to bear on the spe- 
cific commodities that we are screening and match those up appro- 
priately. 
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As we approach the August mandate for 100 percent screening, 
facilities like ours are generally well suited to the challenge. We 
have a history of screening at the 100 percent level, we have al- 
ready put in place the facility security requirements, conducted the 
training and managed our staff properly to he able to conduct this 
process appropriately. In other words, companies that have taken 
this mandate seriously and who have embraced the program will 
be ready. 

However, companies like ours are in the minority. In the United 
States, there are less than 800 certified cargo screening facilities. 
As I mentioned, there are a thousand companies like ours in Hous- 
ton alone. 

I can’t speak for all companies, but I do know that for a company 
like ours the cost of program participation can be onerous. Facility 
security measures alone cost us approximately $80,000. Training 
our staff in CCSF procedures and OEM equipment training cost 
approximately $20,000. The X-ray and trace detection equipment 
was $300,000. All in all, we have approximately $500,000 invested 
in the CCSF program. That is quite a burden for a company of our 
size. 

The air carriers can speak for themselves in regard to the issues 
that might impact their operations should the cargo be tendered to 
them primarily unscreened, but we are advising our clients that 
prescreened cargo will receive priority booking and will go to the 
head of the line for loading in aircraft, and it is not difficult to 
imagine that unscreened cargo will of necessity take second priority 
and experience delays until the carriers are able to effect screening. 

We are grateful to participate with TSA in this pilot program 
and as a fully functional certified cargo screening facility. We make 
ourselves available to you in the days ahead for any additional 
input we may be able to offer in support of the screening programs. 

[The statement of Mr. Middleton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mike Middleton 
June 30, 2010 

Chairwoman Jackson Lee and Members of the committee, it is my pleasure to be 
here today representing SecureGlobal Logistics and our front-line efforts in support 
of TSA as a participant in the Certified Cargo Screening Program. 

By way of overview, SecureGlobal Logistics is licensed by the International Air 
Transportation Association as an air freight forwarder, by U.S. Customs as a li- 
censed Customs Broker, and we are certified by the Federal Maritime Commission 
as an ocean freight forwarder and NVOCC (Non-Vessel Operating Common Carrier). 
Our role is as an intermediary between the shipper and the air and ocean carriers, 
providing freight handling, bookings, and door deliveries to virtually every point 
internationally. We are also a Service Disabled, Veteran Owned Company and par- 
ticipate actively in support of many U.S. Prime Contractors who are supplying ma- 
terial to our war fighters in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

In our role as an “Indirect Air Carrier” we were early adopters of TSA’s screening 
program. We were initially certified as a cargo screening facility prior to the Feb- 
ruary 2009 60 percent screening requirement. We subsequently applied for and were 
accepted into TSA’s Pilot Program and received grants enabling us to procure AT 
X-ray equipment and Trace Detection equipment. We have been screening at the 
100 percent level since February 2009, first using manual inspection techniques and 
later utilizing X-ray and Trace technologies provided by TSA reimbursement. 

Funding from TSA as a pilot program participant was the key for our company 
to bring technology to bear on the screening process. Ours is a low margin industry 
and capital funding for non-revenue producing services like cargo screening would 
be prohibitive for companies like ours. In fact, in our city there are more than 1,000 
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companies similar to ours and yet less than 40 have become Certified Cargo Screen- 
ing Facilities. Of those, I would suspect that the majority are not purchasing tech- 
nology, but only utilizing manual open and inspect procedures in order to avoid the 
substantial capital investment required to obtain screening equipment. 

However, manual inspection whether it occurs at the shipper’s facility or with an 
Indirect Air Carrier like our company, presents several inherent challenges. The 
first and most obvious is a dependence upon the skill set of those trained to perform 
manual screening operations. 

Even with the best of training, those typically carrying out manual “open and in- 
spect” processes are usually the entry-level employees in most companies. These are 
typically hourly warehouse workers, where turnover rates can be higher than nor- 
mal. The cost of TSA-mandated training and conducting Security Threat Assess- 
ments for this more transient group of employees can be challenging. 

The second challenge to the manual “open and inspect” process is that it can cre- 
ate a substantial bottle neck to the supply chain. Imagine a company like ours re- 
ceiving dozens of pallets per day and on each pallet there might be dozens of boxes. 
Now imagine someone having to open each Box, look inside, and inspect for lED 
components. Multiply that scenario by the number of clients moving air cargo 
through our facility each day and you can readily see that our ability to move air 
cargo quickly to the air carrier becomes compromised. And if a customer is moving 
cargo by air rather than by ocean, a much more economical mode of transport, they 
are doing so for a reason; it is time critical. Dela 3 dng client cargo for a slow, manual 
screening process is not an acceptable business model. 

A third challenge to manual open and inspect relates to certain sensitive cargoes 
for which the client would not want their cargo opened. For instance, we have a cli- 
ent who manufacturers equipment over which they apply a protective film that if 
cut, broken, or unsealed, can void their warranty. There are a host of commodities 
from pharmaceuticals to high-tech equipment that require various protection meth- 
ods such as seals against moisture penetration and electrostatic shock inhibitors 
which can be compromised by the open and inspect method. 

Technology-based screening processes create better alternatives. While still per- 
formed by the same warehouse personnel with some of the same personnel 
vulnerabilities. X-ray and Trace Detection technologies do not slow down the supply 
chain in the same way as manual inspection procedures. Rather than opening each 
and every box or crate, or looking inside complex equipment, we can simply move 
the material through an X-ray device or swipe it and obtain a quick reading. 

Additionally these technologies, particularly the X-ray equipment, can provide a 
value-added benefit to our clients. For instance, if the shipper’s manifest indicates 
that a box should contain 3 pieces, we are able to ascertain via the X-ray process 
if indeed three pieces are in the box. If not, we can alert the client in advance of 
shipment, enabling them to correct the problem before the cargo is moved. This 
saves the client time, money, and potential problems with their buyers. With the 
X-ray equipment we might also determine if there is breakage inside the box, again, 
solving a problem for the client before the shipment is moved. These value-added 
features create opportunities for us to sell the advantages of the Cargo Screening 
Program to a suspicious clientele who are concerned that the program will slow 
down their cargo and increase their cost of shipments. That said. X-rays are simply 
a means to see. They require careful and sometimes tedious interpretation by the 
same entry-level warehouse personnel and high turnover in such positions creates 
costly training and retraining scenarios. 

Being located in Houston, our primary client base is comprised of oilfield service 
companies. So we are moving everything from neatly boxed equipment to manufac- 
tured hardware and equipment used in every facet of drilling, exploration, and pro- 
duction. Our cargo can be everything from multiple boxes on a pallet to odd-length 
pipe, to very dense valve bodies. These varying commodities each present their own 
screening challenges. 

A dense cast iron valve, for instance, cannot be adequately screen by X-ray equip- 
ment. It has no ability to see inside the valve. In this instance, trace detection hy 
swiping the material and reading for explosive residue is a better alternative. For 
clients moving cargo in cardboard boxes or wood crates. X-ray provides a fast and 
efficient option. For a single piece of cargo that has no internal elements, manual 
inspection can be done quickly and efficiently. Being empowered to utilize multiple 
screening methodologies enables us to bring to bear the most suitable screening 
technique for a given commodity type. 

One area of criticism in the use of X-ray technologies has been a lack of training 
in lED-specific X-ray interpretation. The primary focus of the OEM training was on 
system utilization such as turning the equipment on and off, cleaning, and mainte- 
nance. There should be a tighter connection between the TSA CCSF training process 
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which does provide lED specific training and the X-ray equipment manufacturers 
who simply don’t address this subject in their equipment training. 

As we approach the impending August 3 mandate for 100 percent screening, fa- 
cilities like ours are generally well-suited to the challenge. We have taken the time 
to become certified for manual inspection. Through the Pilot Program we have ob- 
tained both AT X-ray and Trace Detection equipment. And with a history of screen- 
ing at the 100 percent level for a year and a half, we have already put into place 
the facility security requirements, conducted the required CCSF training with our 
staff and certified our employees on the original equipment from the manufacturers 
of the screening equipment. In other words, companies that have taken this man- 
date seriously and who have embraced the program will be ready. 

However companies like ours are in the minority. As mentioned previously, there 
are more than 1,000 companies like ours in Houston, Texas alone. Yet in the entire 
USA there are less than 660 Certified Cargo Screening Facilities. 

I cannot speak for all companies, but I do know that for a company like ours, the 
costs of program participation can be onerous. Facility security measures alone cost 
us approximately $80,000. Training for our staff in TSA CCSF procedures and train- 
ing in the OEM equipment amounted to approximately $20,000. X-ray and Trace 
Detection Equipment used in our facility totaled approximately $300,000. 

There are few companies in our industry that can afford almost a half a million 
dollars of capital investment for services that are non-revenue generating. Had we 
not obtained a grant from TSA for the Pilot Program, we would be in the same posi- 
tion as many of our colleagues who have no plans to participate in the screening 
program, will only become certified in manual inspection, will outsource this service 
to a third party, or simply leave it to the airlines. 

Even some of the largest companies in our industry are foregoing the purchase 
of equipment in each facility and are opting for regional screening centers. This in- 
evitably leads to delays in cargo uplift as cargo is trucked from one airport hub to 
another in an attempt to consolidate cargo for screening in a central facility. 

The air carriers can speak for themselves on the issues that might impact their 
operations should the majority of air cargo be tendered to them as unscreened. But 
we are advising our clients of the communication we are receiving from various air 
carriers who are advising that pre-screened cargo will receive priority booking and 
will go to the head of the line for loading to the aircraft. It is not difficult to imagine 
that unscreened cargo will of necessity take second priority and experience delays 
until the carriers are able to affect screening. 

Once we are past the August 3 deadline and the full impact of the mandate can 
be evaluated, it is possible that new alternatives will become necessary. We have 
spoken with the Houston Airport System about the possibility of developing a Cen- 
tralized Screening Facility on the airport property. The concept would require all 
Indirect Air Carriers to tender cargo to a central location where it would be 
screened by professional operators in a controlled environment and transferred di- 
rectly to the airlines. This concept could substantially consolidate costs. And, if 
properly equipped, with automated screening processes, could retain the current 
speed of the supply chain. It is not unlike the current passenger screening philos- 
ophy currently in use and could be either a public/private partnership or a TSA- 
staffed facility. 

We are grateful to participate with TSA in the Pilot Program and as a fully func- 
tional Certified Cargo Screening Facility and make ourselves available to you in the 
days ahead for any additional input we may be able to offer in support of the screen- 
ing program. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much for your testimony and 
your participation in the program as well. 

It is now time to recognize Mr. Soler for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF FERNANDO SOLER, OWNER, S.O.S. GLOBAL 

EXPRESS 

Mr. Soler. I would like to thank Chairwoman Jackson Lee, 
Ranking Member Dent, Chairman Thompson, Ranking Member 
King, my Congressman, and other Members of the subcommittee 
for if the opportunity to testify at today’s hearing. 

In addition to our submitted comments, I would like to offer the 
following. First, I am the majority owner of SOS Global Express, 
which is a minority-owned business. From modest beginnings 25 
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years ago, we service our clients around the country 24/7/365. We 
use over 100 airports in all 50 States to accomplish our work. We 
employ over 130 full-time employees and provide them with com- 
petitive wages, 100 percent company-paid medical benefits, 401(k), 
and additional compensation. 

Second, SOS Global is typical of thousands of small and medium- 
sized forwarders all across this Nation. We support the highest 
level of security for air cargo. Like safe highways are vital to the 
trucking industry, safety in air cargo is paramount. We are con- 
cerned that TSA’s current path to 100 percent screening will sub- 
stantially hurt the small and medium businesses in our industry. 

We believe the CCSP program is a valid and appropriate ap- 
proach for many companies. However, our company and thousands 
of others have needs not addressed by this program. 

In our business model, like many others, our cargo is picked up 
and taken directly to the airport by our trucking companies. We 
don’t own or use warehouses to clear the vast majority of our 
freight. 

For us to participate in CCSP, we would have to set up ware- 
houses and screening equipment at over 100 airports which would 
cost between $150- and $500,000 per facility. Although CCSP is a 
good fit for many shippers, it will not work for the business models 
of our clients. Today, many of our clients do not have products 
waiting to ship from a warehouse. Instead, they use many third 
parties to supply inventory for immediate demand, which means 
that we have to make cargo pickups in many different places. 

Third, as a non-CCSP company, we will face significant delays 
and cost in getting our freight onto planes. Any delay in the move- 
ment of air cargo is unacceptable to our clients. We are very con- 
cerned airlines will drop screening options and/or cargo services at 
smaller airports to focus on bigger markets. We are also very con- 
cerned about increased prices and delay. 

Announced screening fees for August are running from 10 to 33 
percent higher than last year’s costs. We expect to see more and 
higher. This is especially difficult for small forwarders and shippers 
with little pricing power. Airlines are also promising faster access 
to flight for screened cargo, put non-CCSP companies at competi- 
tive disadvantage. Without equal and open access to move air 
cargo, we are marginalized and effectively limited to compete. 

Finally, today America is a world leader in air cargo. Any ship- 
per of any size can compete globally using the passenger cargo sys- 
tem with or without a freight forwarder. Our clients are usually 
small and medium businesses that depend on low cost and effective 
movement of air cargo to compete in the global marketplace. We 
need a level playing field and cost-effective options to offer our cli- 
ents. 

In order to ensure that small and medium forwarders like SOS 
continue to have a level playing field and a fair shot to compete 
within the air cargo industry, we have called on TSA to establish 
and operate Federal air cargo screening facilities at all airports. We 
believe these facilities should operate in conjunction with CCSP 
and airline screening. 

We also believe that these facilities should be paid for with a per 
pound screening fee rather than taxpayer dollars. 
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Finally, we believe this will allow SOS and others to continue 
competing while continuing to meet the 100 percent air cargo man- 
date. 

Again, I would like to thank the committee for this opportunity 
and would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Soler follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Fernando Soler 
June 30, 2010 

INTRODUCTION 

I would like to thank Chairwoman Jackson Lee, Ranking Member Dent and the 
other Members of the Subcommittee on Transportation Security and Infrastructure 
Protection for the opportunity to present testimony for today’s hearing. 

Today’s hearing topic — what steps does the Transportation Security Administra- 
tion need to take to secure America’s skies with a 100% air cargo screening man- 
date — is timely and critical to both our National security and the air cargo industry. 
My testimony focuses on TSA implementation of the 100 percent screening mandate 
and its impact on the thousands of small and mid-size freight forwarders whose 
very existence depends on reliable access to passenger aircraft for shipping cargo. 

I am honored to testify today as the owner of SOS Global Express, a small freight 
forwarder based in New Bern, NC. We ship cargo on passenger planes out of more 
than 120 airports Nation-wide on an annual basis and employ approximately 150 
employees in eight States. In the areas that we operate, our employees make wages 
that are substantially higher than others with similar educations and we are proud 
of our ability to help them provide for their families. 

I am also speaking as a founding member of the Air Cargo Security Alliance 
(ACSA). ACSA is a coalition of over 300 Indirect Air Carriers, direct shippers, cus- 
toms brokers and affiliated businesses Nation-wide that represent every part of the 
air cargo industry. Formed in 2008, ACSA is dedicated to developing and imple- 
menting an air cargo screening program that will meet our homeland security needs 
and allow all mernbers of the air cargo industry to continue providing world-class 
service to their customers. 

ACSA’s mission is ensure a level playing field for the entire air cargo industry 
through the development of a multi-layered air cargo screening program that relies 
on two very important components: First, voluntary screening by members of the 
air cargo industry and, second, the presence of Federal screening centers physically 
located at America’s airports. Any program that fails to include both of these ele- 
ments will create economic and logistical obstacles to effective screening and fair 
competition. 


BACKGROUND 

The air cargo industry is made up of over 4,200 registered Indirect Air Carriers 
(lACs), which operate at over 10,000 separate facilities and utilize over 450 airports 
Nation-wide, as well as dozens of airlines which carry air cargo and millions of com- 
panies that rely on lACs (also known as freight forwarders) to move their goods 
through the air cargo supply chain. The volume of cargo that is shipped via commer- 
cial airplanes is immense — more than 50,000 tons a day, with over 12 million 
pounds moving on commercial passenger planes daily. 

Air cargo can range from very small packages to loads that weigh several tons. 
On any typical day the cargo shipped on passenger planes will include anything 
from perishable foods and flowers to machinery and equipment. The cargo can be 
shipped in numerous forms including individually wrapped packages, wooden crates, 
assembled pallets and large containers called unit loading devices. 

The companies that make up the air cargo industry are as diverse as the freight 
that they move. Obviously, there are several very large companies such as integra- 
tors, which own their own planes, trucks, and warehouses (such as FedEx, UPS, and 
DHL). However, the vast majority of the companies that make up the industry are 
small companies that do not own or operate aircraft, own limited (or no) warehouse 
space and contract with trucking companies for their trucking needs rather than 
own fleets of trucks. 

Typically, when a small or mid-size lAC gets an order to move cargo from one 
city to another on a specific, time-sensitive schedule, the company will make ar- 
rangements with a commercial air carrier to transport the cargo and contract with 
a trucking company to deliver the cargo from its origination point to the airport for 
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loading on the passenger plane. They will also contract with another company to 
pick the freight up at the airport following the flight and deliver it to its final des- 
tination. At no point during this transaction does the cargo go to a warehouse or 
central clearing station owned or operated by the lAC. 

The consequences of the 100 percent air cargo screening mandate apply equally 
to every participant in the air cargo industry; from the shipper, trucker, and lAC 
to the airline and the ultimate consignee. It is vitally important to the existence of 
all of these companies that the mandate be implemented in a manner that takes 
into consideration their unique needs and business model. 

9/11 ACT AND TSA RESPONSE 

The Transportation Security Administration (TSA) is responsible for securing the 
air cargo transportation system without unduly impeding the flow of commerce. ^ In 
order to carry out this mission, TSA is responsible for establishing security require- 
ments governing all domestic-originating flights (whether on domestic or foreign 
passenger air carriers) that transport cargo, overseeing the implementation of air 
cargo security requirements by air carriers and freight forwarders and conducting 
research and development of air cargo security technologies.^ 

In order to meet these security requirements, TSA developed a multilayered, risk- 
based system that requires airlines to screen a percentage of cargo transported on 
passenger aircraft, requires lACS to screen (or provide to TSA for screening) all 
cargo that meets certain high-risk criteria and includes TSA screening of all cargo 
at Category II-IV airports. 

Pursuant to the language enacted in the Implementing Recommendations of the 
9/11 Commission Act of 2007 (“the 9/11 Act”), TSA is also required to establish a 
system to screen 100 percent of air cargo transported on domestically originated 
passenger aircraft. 

Section 1602 of the 9/11 Act requires this system to provide a level of security 
commensurate with the level of security for the screening of passenger-checked bag- 
gage, requires that 50 percent of all cargo be screened by February of 2009, and 
require 100 percent of all cargo be screened by August 2010. The 9/11 Act also pro- 
vides TSA with the authority to develop additional methods to ensure that cargo 
does not pose a threat to transportation security — including the development of a 
program to certify the security methods used by shippers. 

The 9/11 Act defines the term “screening” to mean “a physical examination or 
non-intrusive method of assessing whether cargo poses a threat to transportation se- 
curity.” Examples of such methods include X-ray systems, EDS, ETD, explosives de- 
tection canine teams and a physical search with manifest verification. 

The costs of meeting the 100 percent screening mandate will be significant — in 
a 2007 study, the Center for American Progress estimated the total costs of screen- 
ing 100 percent of the cargo tendered on passenger planes will be at least $600 mil- 
lion annually.^ 

In response to the enactment of the screening requirements set forth in the 9/11 
Act, TSA announced that it would not conduct any screening of air cargo, but would 
instead develop a two-pronged approach that will rely on screening by air carriers 
and the development of the Certified Cargo Screening Program (CCSP). 

The CCSP is designed to allow the screening of air cargo to take place at various 
points throughout the air cargo supply chain. Participants in the CJCSP, including 
freight forwarders, direct shippers, manufacturing facilities, and perishable ship- 
pers, will be designated at Certified Cargo Screening Facilities (CCSFs) upon meet- 
ing security requirements established by TSA. In order to prove the validity of the 
CCSP approach, TSA has initiated a pilot program, in which TSA has purchased 
screening equipment for a limited number of large lACs in 18 major cities. 

In addition to the development of the CCSP, TSA implemented regulations that 
require 100 percent of all cargo transported on narrow-bodied planes (airplanes that 
have only one aisle) to be screened. Due to the fact that participation in the CCSP 
has not been robust, compliance with this rule, which became effective on October 
1, 2008, has fallen largely on the shoulders of air carriers. 


1 Transportation Security Administration, Air Cargo Strategic Plan, November 2003. 

2 GAO, Transportation Security Administration May Face Resource and Other Challenges in 
Developing a System to Screen All Cargo Transported on Private Planes, Testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Transportation Security and Infrastructure Protection, July 2008. 

3PJ Crowley and Bruce Butterworth, Keeping Bombs Off Planes, Center for American 
Progress, May 2007. 
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IMPACTS OF THE CURRENT TSA APPROACH 

The Air Cargo Security Alliance applauds TSA’s commitment to a multi-layered 
approach to air cargo security and the creation of the CCSP program. However, 
ACSA believes that CCSP must be supplemented by Federal air cargo screening 
centers at America’s airports in order to ensure that all companies have the ability 
to utilize the air cargo network. 

In order to participate in the CCSP, a freight forwarder will be required to pur- 
chase screening equipment, acquire (or already own) warehouse space to facilitate 
the screening, and hire and train employees to conduct the cargo screening. 

As discussed above, the small and mid-sized companies that make up the vast 
majority of freight forwarding industry have very limited warehouse space (which 
is often owned by a third-party and leased by the forwarder) — and typically operate 
at many airports where they do not have any warehouses at all. Unlike the integra- 
tors, who move all of their cargo through their own warehouses located at the air- 
ports prior to placing it on their planes, freight forwarders rely on a Nation-wide 
network of trucking companies to route their cargo directly from the original pick- 
up point to the airport for tender with the airline for the vast majority of their ship- 
ments. 

Given the business model that freight forwarders use, the costs of securing ware- 
house space, acquiring screening equipment, hiring employees to conduct the screen- 
ing and training those employees in order to participate in the CCSP can be simply 
overwhelming. The purchase of the screening equipment alone will cost between 
$150,000 and $500,000 or more per facility.^ For a typical freight forwarder or cus- 
toms broker, this will add up to an investment of several million dollars merely to 
continue servicing existing clients and accounts. 

Although there are some companies which can afford these types of investments, 
there is simply no way that the vast majority of the 4,200 LACs Nation-wide have 
the financial resources to participate in such a program. In order to remain competi- 
tive with the with multi-national freight forwarders or integrators who can afford 
the investment in screening equipment, small and medium-sized lACs are forced to 
make a tough choice — they can either purchase the screening equipment (provided 
that lenders are able to extend them credit), or they face a continuing loss of busi- 
ness and are forced to downsize their operations. Considering the current economic 
contraction, the burden of making such a tremendous investment could not be 
placed on small business owners at a worse time. 

In addition to the direct costs, the air cargo industry will also face reduced air 
cargo service because airlines have been forced to invest millions in cargo screening 
equipment in order to continue providing air cargo services. Given the volume of air 
cargo traffic, airlines are likely to make these investments at major hub-airports. 
However, airlines are simply not economically capable of making the substantial in- 
vestments required to continue servicing all non-hub airports that are currently 
used by lACs. 

In fact, since TSA’s announcement of the narrow-body screening program, air car- 
riers have announced reduced or eliminated air cargo service to several regional air- 
ports including Colorado Springs, Anchorage, Palm Springs, and Buffalo. As airlines 
are faced with the costs of purchasing screening equipment, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that airlines will scale back air cargo services to hub airports only. This pull- 
back in cargo service will eventually force LACs and their customers to rely solely 
on hub-airports — and will likely force many to lay off workers and close their doors. 

The impact that TSA’s reliance on CCSP and airline screening to meet the 100 
percent screening mandate will have on the air cargo industry will be devastating. 

In addition to forcing airlines to restrict air cargo services to hub-airports only, 
denying them much-needed cargo revenues, it will: 

• Force airlines them to spend millions of dollars in screening equipment at a 
time when they are least able to make such investments, 

• Significantly reduce (or completely eliminate) cargo volumes at hundreds of re- 
gional airports Nation-wide, 

• Force lACS to choose between spending millions to participate in the CCSP pro- 
gram or face restricted (and more expensive) access to passenger fleets for air 
cargo service, 

• Significantly drive up shipping costs for businesses that rely on the air cargo 
industry to move their goods on an expedited basis, and 


^Testimony of Cindy Allen, National Customs Broker and Forwarders Association of America, 
before the Subcommittee on Transportation Security and Infrastructure Protection, July 15, 
2008. 
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• Cause job losses as both regional airports and small to mid-size lACs lose air 
cargo volume. 

THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AIR CARGO SCREENING CENTERS 

In order to comply with the clear Congressional intent in the 9/11 Act, and in 
order to ensure that the thousands of small companies that make up an integral 
part of the air cargo industry are not significantly or unfairly disadvantaged, we rec- 
ommend that TSA establish and operate Federal air cargo screening centers that 
will operate at all American airports. 

Such Federal screening centers would ideally: 

• Be funded hy a per-pound screening fee modeled on the passenger screening 
program currently operated hy TSA, 

• Provide screening at all American airports, 

• Allow the screened cargo to go onto any airline that provides air cargo services, 
and 

• Work in conjunction with the CCSP program. 

The presence of such screening centers at American airports would preserve hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs in the air cargo industry, enhance air cargo security, en- 
sure that the entire air cargo industry would retain the ability to service their cus- 
tomers and maximize the flow of air cargo. 

If TSA were to implement ACSA’s proposal and establish Federal screening cen- 
ters, they would: 

• Protect thousands of new johs without raising taxes or adding to the Federal 
deficit, 

• Allow non-CCSP participants to continue to drop cargo at the airport, 

• Allow non-CCSP participants to ship cargo on any airline, 

• Allow companies to choose whether they want to participate in CCSP or not, 
and 

• Allow U.S. businesses to continue to complete globally — by ensuring that they 
can continue to rely on air cargo services to get their products into the market 
in a timely and reliable manner. 

Furthermore, where the individual LAC operating as a CCSF will screen only a 
limited amount of cargo, the Federal screening program would screen cargo received 
from multiple lACs, providing a much better return on investment. 

CONCLUSION 

The air cargo industry is as diverse as the shipping community it services. The 
companies that make up this industry come in all sizes and offer “niche” services 
as well as a full menu of offerings from managed global transportation to 
warehousing, distribution, trade compliance, and even financial services. The small 
to mid-size forwarder with an entrepreneurial bent can provide equally competitive 
service offerings as multi-national companies given a level playing field. 

However, TSA’s current cargo screening regime will take away that level playing 
field and force the small to mid-size lACS to face insurmountable costs and 
logistical hurdles in order to remain in the market-place. For many, a 100 percent 
screening mandate without Federal screening centers operating at all American air- 
ports is a threat to their very existence. 

The Air Cargo Security Alliance calls upon Congress and the Obama administra- 
tion to fulfill the clear Congressional intent of the 9/11 Act and protect the air cargo 
industry by creating Federal air cargo screening centers that will operate at all 
American airports. As a Nation committed to both homeland security and economic 
growth, we must allow lACs to continue to serve their clients and provide essential 
services that create hundreds of thousands of jobs, ensure the timely delivery of es- 
sential goods worldwide and bolster the American economy. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony to the subcommittee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Soler, for your tes- 
timony, and thank very much all the gentlemen for your presen- 
tation today and accepting my invitation. 

It is now my pleasure to yield to the gentleman, Mr. Austria, for 
5 minutes for his questioning. 

Mr. Austria. Thank you. Chairwoman Jackson Lee and thank 
you to the entire panel for your testimony. I appreciate you taking 
time out of your busy schedules to be here. 
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First of all, let me just follow up, Mr. Soler, with your testimony, 
if I may. You mentioned that you believe that the Federal screen- 
ing centers can work in conjunction with the TSA’s Certified Cargo 
Screening Program. You are looking at leveling the playing fields, 
in other words? 

Mr. Soler. Correct. 

Mr. Austria. Let me just, in your testimony, you mentioned that 
in order to ensure survival of many of our small businesses, numer- 
ous small companies that make up a significant part of the air 
cargo industry, TSA needs to establish Federal air cargo screening 
centers at all American airports. You also mention that these Fed- 
eral air cargo screening centers would ideally work in conjunction 
with the CCSP program, and that is where my question comes in. 

How do you envision the Federal screening centers would operate 
in conjunction with CCSP program? If TSA provided Federal 
screening center options, you know, wouldn’t that undermine the 
CCSP program, or can you help us understand how you envision 
that working together? 

Mr. Soler. Sure. CCSP is a wonderful program for certain types 
of shippers. If you are a manufacturer bringing in raw materials 
on the front side of your building and exporting it out the back, you 
have a grand opportunity to use CCSP to inspect your cargo and 
have it arrive at the airport untouched from there forward. 

Unfortunately, that doesn’t really bring a lot of value to a lot of 
other shippers that do not have brick and mortar, that rely on 
third-party warehouses, rely on vendors to supply materials, on im- 
mediate demand for export or movement. 

They can coexist. The value of CCSP is to the companies that use 
it themselves, such as a museum. A museum would love nobody to 
touch or open their packages like antiques, things like that. How- 
ever, there are many other companies that have to take cargo from 
places that are not CCSP, such as a third-party warehouse, and 
immediately get it to the airport for export, for transportation. In 
air cargo minutes count. So if you take it to a different facility to 
then offload, screen, reload, and go, you will spend significant dol- 
lars and time. 

Mr. Austria. I appreciate that. But let me also follow up, with- 
out participation in the CCSP program and valid implementation 
of the Federal air cargo screening centers, is there any other way 
that your company and other small businesses or small companies, 
in your opinion, along with other lACs, will be able to meet the up- 
coming 100 percent screening mandate? I know it is a big concern 
with small companies. 

Mr. Soler. Oh, absolutely. Well, we would like to think of this 
as plan B that was mentioned earlier, but we have talked to stake- 
holders, we have talked to the Congress, we have talked to the 
TSA. We have had various meetings with the TSA. We are very 
open to anything that allows a level playing field, allows us and 
our clients to operate effectively and efficiently. 

They are using the cargo system to compete globally. They can’t 
allow — they won’t allow additional costs to filter in. So we are open 
to anything that makes sense. 

However, we have looked hard at it, we have talked to a lot of 
people. This seems to make sense for a lot of not only freight for- 
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warders, direct shippers. There are very large companies that use 
the airlines directly that have nothing to do with a freight for- 
warder for many years, and their whole history, and they need an 
open airport. They need access to the flights. It is their lifeline. It 
is their sales for the year. 

Mr. Austria. Let me kind of move to the other end of the panel. 
Mr. Meenan, much of your testimony was devoted to the lack of 
technology capable of significantly screening large air cargo pallets. 
You indicated that a practical solution remains to be found with 
the eventual TSA certification screening technology to address 
these concerns. 

Has ATA, in your opinion, in collaboration with TSA, seen any 
progress in developing technology that can adequately screen these 
type of cargos, such cargo? 

Mr. Meenan. There are a number of technologies in develop- 
ment. They have not been certified at this point as satisfying TSA’s 
requirements. We think many of them hold a great deal of promise. 
We think more investment needs to be made in that area. Cer- 
tainly Government investment could be of assistance as well. 

One of the great interim steps that we believe is very valuable 
is the expanded use of canines, as we mentioned repeatedly. They 
are the best thing we have got going at this point in terms of being 
able to handle some large shipments that would not otherwise be 
capable of being screened in an efficient manner. So that is sort of 
the low-tech solution until we get that certified equipment out 
there, is more paws on the pavement, as we put it. 

Mr. Austria. One other question if I may. Madam Chairwoman. 
Let me ask Mr. Zielinski, with your company and your situation, 
what is Lufthansa’s capacity for screening cargo bound for the 
United States? Because I know you already have infrastructure in 
place in the United States with out-bound flights, and how hard is 
that to replace that, this process, for your last point of departure, 
airports bound for the United States? 

Mr. Zielinski. It is definitely a burden for us to fulfill the 100 
percent security as requested in-bound to the United States. 

I cannot share with you in front of the public the number of ship- 
ments we are screening for flights into the United States, but ear- 
lier mentioned by the gentleman from TSA, there was a number by 
65 percent. We are doing more than this mentioned 65 percent by 
screening cargo in-bound to the United States. 

I have to explain maybe a little bit the system on European 
cargo. Screening is not the only thing we are doing to secure cargo. 
There is a secure supply chain, and I can guarantee for — as the one 
who is charge for responsibility beside those which are not 
screened — 100 percent of our shipments leaving for the United 
States and for any other destination is 100 percent secured without 
any doubt. 

Mr. Austria. Thank you and thank you to the panel. I yield back 
the rest of my time. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Austria, for your 
questioning. I think that all of these questions that Members are 
asking will move us closer to our goal, and that is to stand, as I 
said, in the breach between the American people and those who de- 
sire to do us harm. So we thank all of you for your involvement. 
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Mr. Meenan, let me try to discern how we are doing as U.S. car- 
riers and whether or not U.S. carriers have worked with foreign 
governments in meeting their screening requirements and has U.S. 
cargo screening mandate put the U.S. carriers in a better position 
to meet screening mandates in foreign countries such as the United 
Kingdom? 

Mr. Meenan. We work with hoth the foreign governments and 
the U.S. Government. We are regulated by the TSA as far as the 
security requirements are concerned, but when we are serving a 
foreign government, we are there at the sufferance of the host gov- 
ernment we work with and comply with their security require- 
ments as well. 

As the TSA witness has testified, it is a complicated process. You 
have got sovereign nations on both sides of the water on most of 
these flights, and it is really something that we look to the govern- 
ments to work out the appropriate understandings between them- 
selves. 

As we are really the party in the middle here, we try to satisfy, 
we do satisfy the demands on both sides. But I think it is far more 
efficient if we can get the governments to agree among themselves 
so that we don’t end up having to duplicate procedures in Europe 
and again in the United States and carriers coming from the 
United States to Europe don’t have to do the same kind of thing. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. But as it presently stands, do you try to co- 
operate with the laws of the countries of which you are engaged 
with? 

Mr. Meenan. Absolutely. We do cooperate. We are there essen- 
tially at the sufferance of those countries, and we are honored to 
cooperate with their laws because that is part of the way we do 
business. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The movement that we have now in screening 
standards that we have now established, including our march to- 
wards 100 percent screening on in-bound, but is that helping our 
U.S. carriers work better at times with the government such as the 
United Kingdom? 

Mr. Meenan. I can’t comment specifically to the relationship 
with the United Kingdom, but the fact is that the standards ap- 
plied in different countries are technically different in some in- 
stances, and the way TSA might decide to provide security may not 
be identical with, but in many cases, the foreign government will 
say that its measures are more effective. TSA might say that it is 
measures are more effective. So you get really a mix of different 
perspectives on things. 

We believe the best way to resolve this is for the governments 
themselves to establish the meeting of the minds where they both 
can understand the procedures in place in the various countries 
and they can, just as we do on certification of aircraft and safety 
issues, we honor the foreign authorities’ expertise as much as they 
honor ours and we work in a mutually supportive way in that envi- 
ronment. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Would you perceive domestic carriers that 
have been screening all cargo on narrow-body aircraft since 2008 — 
I guess the question is: Domestic carriers have been screening all 
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cargo on narrow-body passenger aircraft since 2008: What are the 
challenges in screening cargo going onto wide-body aircraft? 

Mr. Meenan. Well, as I said, the cargo on narrow-body aircraft 
in general is not containerized, and so it is generally smaller ship- 
ments, it is individual cartons, it is things that are more suscep- 
tible to being screened using existing technologies. 

The cargo that is carried on wide-body aircraft is generally 
palletized or containerized in some way prior to its delivery to the 
airport. That actually is the great bulk of air cargo that is carried. 
It is 75 percent of the cargo. It is carried in wide-body aircraft in 
palletized or containerized-type circumstances. 

Those containers and pallets are not susceptible to screening 
using the existing technologies that have been certified to date, and 
that is why we are so eager to see more work devoted to accel- 
erating that certification effort. In the mean time, as I say, one of 
the better alternatives, we believe, remains canines, and we are 
continuing to work with TSA on that front as well. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Soler has made a suggestion that we have 
Federal screening sites at every airport. What do you think about 
that proposal? 

Mr. Meenan. I would defer to the TSA on that. That is some- 
thing, you know, we are where we are in implementing the 9/11 
Act at this point. We are close to July 1 with 100 percent deadline 
on August 1. The decisions have been made as to how, why we got 
here and how we got here. I think, reversing course at this point 
presents a number of difficulties, but I am not really the one to be 
answering that kind of question. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, let me do this. Let me put TSA aside 
and ask you what would be your assessment of the challenges of 
having that kind of structure? 

Mr. Meenan. It is a matter of the application of TSA resources. 
We believe that under the current arrangement going forward to 
August 1 that the technology and the equipment and the facilities 
and the investments that we have made to this point will facilitate 
the flow, the continued flow of air cargo. 

There may be some difficulties that are encountered. We antici- 
pate that. We are hopeful they will not be significant, but as the 
process proceeds, I think we will have a better understanding of 
whether or not what we believe has been done to date will be suffi- 
cient to take care of the interests of the shippers. 

There may be some delays. It may encourage people to do some 
additional things to get that cargo moved to the front of the line 
as opposed to be waiting to be screened at the airport. 

But I think the bottom line, as far as we are concerned at this 
point, is that Congress and the administration has made the deci- 
sions that has brought us to this point and we are prepared to go 
forward. 

We clearly accept that come August 1, no cargo will board any 
of our aircraft that isn’t compliant with TSA regulation. If those 
regulations change, if there is another way to facilitate that, if 
there are better ways to approach this, we are certainly amenable 
to that. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. If that is not the case, however, that would 
mean going back to point A, would it not? 
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Mr. Meenan. As I say, we are hopeful and reasonably confident 
that we have the facilities to take care of shipments as they are 
expected at this point. We certainly are always amenable to looking 
at these things again and certainly having TSA look at them again. 

I think Mr. Sammon’s point was a valid one, that encouraging 
people to be compliant with this is the best way to really facilitate 
getting the program in place. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I think you are referring to his second grade 
homework story. 

Mr. Meenan. I wouldn’t use that analogy. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thought it got the point over. 

Mr. Meenan. He did. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I think that if we give options, or I think we 
always want to look for a new idea. But if we give options, we are 
in the category of starting again from point A on something that 
is enormously serious. 

Mr. Zielinski, again, we appreciate you being here. So we ask the 
question from your perspective how TSA can work more effectively 
with foreign governments to establish reciprocal screening agree- 
ments. Can foreign air carriers assist in this process? 

My assessment is that as a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I am very respectful of sovereign governments, but this is 
a very slow, painful process. Do you have any insight on how this 
can be moved along more quickly? I imagine you might comment 
on the European Union or European Commission that is working 
on some of these issues. 

Mr. Zielinski. Thank you, ma’am. I definitely cannot comment 
on the European Commission but I am observing the process going 
on. It is painful, definitely. 

We, as airline representatives, have contacts to TSA and other 
entities doing cargo security all over the world, but there is a lack 
of mutual recognition, harmonization, and conversation, I would 
say. I was told by the senior representatives of the European Com- 
mission just a few days ago there is a movement to be seen, but 
it took quite a long time, without any doubt. 

But from my perspective, it is still a challenge, and we as an in- 
dustry, we are absolutely keen to help and open doors by talking 
to the European Commission. As I said, there is a movement going 
on, a positive one, and also as a representative of a German airline 
in talking to the German government, I was told on my return I 
have the possibility to talk to senior representatives of the Ministry 
of Traffic in Germany and already spoke to the gentleman of the 
TSA to arrange as facilitator, maybe, for a meeting between those 
governments. 

All I can do is sharing information. The mutual recognition, and 
the further steps have to be done between the governments. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. As you assess the task that we have, is there 
a more effective way of working with foreign governments as it re- 
lates to this air cargo question? 

Mr. Zielinski. If I got your question right, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Do we work through our colleagues such as 
yourself or are there other methods for TSA to work? 

Mr. Zielinski. I would say they should, as soon as possible, they 
should look for direct contracts to the representatives of the Euro- 
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pean Commission and the government involved. We can be helpful 
for that, but the initiation, if I may, must come from one side, and 
there is still a lack of communication. Not as big as it has been, 
but we are working really hard. The industry is working really 
hard on closing this lack. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. We will work on that, and that is to both col- 
laborate with our colleagues such as yourself and then work to di- 
rectly connect with governments. 

We know that the European Union is on its way to establishing 
air cargo standards. Do you have an assessment, because of your 
travels and expertise, of what the particular hotspots may be 
around the world that would be more difficult to implement these 
standards? 

Mr. Zielinski. Difficult to be answered by me, ma’am. I am trav- 
eling all over the world, especially in the European Union, and see 
the great harmonization done by the European Commission in the 
past. It is definitely the case, from my personal perspective, we are 
not reaching always the absolute same way of reaching security, as 
it may be written in this law, because there is space for definitions 
left. 

But I have to say from my perspective, we are very close to a 
very, very good security regime, mirroring the most, and it seems 
not to be known here all the time, mirroring very close the sense 
of the U.S. security regime for cargo. Therefore, I am repeating my- 
self, it would be the first and most important step that this would 
cover from my personal perspective at least 50 percent of the open 
questions, to sit together, to combine and to see where the meas- 
ures are mirrored to each other and to mutual — recognize what the 
other countries are doing. 

I don’t see any serious threat on my side, not at all, by the Euro- 
pean regulations. As always, there is room for improvement. But 
coming back to my statement, they should sit together, and this is 
my recommendation, and discuss really where obstacles are left but 
I guess they are not so much any more. Good conversation could 
solve many of those open questions. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So I think your premise is that we work to- 
gether with members of the European Union and look at obstacles 
but try to resolve them together. 

Would you see outside of the European Union any challenges and 
hotspots around the world? 

Mr. Zielinski. Yes, ma’am. Please don’t get me wrong if I say I 
do not like to mention hotspots on aviation security in front of the 
public. I know many, many countries where maybe there is room 
for improvement, definitely. 

When it comes to an airline like ours, but I guess this is for other 
airlines the same, all security measures are based on the risk 
metrics. We do not fly cargo out of cities or countries where we do 
not trust in the security measures. But we always fulfill the re- 
quested rules by the EU 300 and 185. So to make sure that for an 
airline like ours there is no piece of cargo anywhere on board which 
is not secured under the best and reliable circumstances. Not the 
best given circumstances, we may take the opportunity not to fly, 
not to export cargo from several countries, but again, please, this 
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is confidential. I would love to share that later with you in another 
meeting hut not in front of the public, please. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. We thank you for your explanation. What I 
would leave you with is, one, we will accept that opportunity, I will 
have staff work with you on how we can communicate that infor- 
mation. But just answer this plain, straightforward question: There 
are hotspots around the world? 

Mr. Zielinski. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. Thank you very much for your tes- 
timony. 

Mr. Middleton, again, thank you again for coming from Houston 
and representing the industry and, of course, the business commu- 
nity that has been engaged in this process. 

Just let me ask you about a component of the TSA certification, 
and that is the ability to review technology that may be designed. 

Would you speak to me about some of the challenges of maybe 
a newly discovered technology that SecureGlobal Logistics might 
have and how challenging the review process in Science and Tech- 
nology in DHS has been? 

Mr. Middleton. Absolutely. We partnered with a company called 
ICx Technology just about 18 months ago to bring in a prototype 
that had been in use in Iraq screening parcels for the U.S. military. 
The equipment is called ParcelPoint. It is actually a multisensor 
technology that screens for chemical, nuclear, radiological, biologi- 
cal. 

The thing that we like about this technology is that it is not only 
scanning for lED, but it is a multi-threat detection system. 

The other thing that we like about it is it is an automated sys- 
tem. It is not dependent upon user intervention or user interpreta- 
tion. So the skill set for those operators utilizing the equipment can 
be quite varied. 

The other aspect of it that we like is that its portal can basically 
be sized to any size requirement. So it could screen at the pallet 
level, it could screen at the piece level. We have had Dr. Anne 
Hultgren in from Science and Technology as well as other members 
from Homeland Security and TSA demonstrating this equipment, 
and they have reviewed the equipment and promised to take it 
under consideration. 

Again, we started that process about 18 months ago. We have 
not seen any of that approval process come out of the other side 
of that chain yet, but I do know that there are technologies like 
this that are available currently. If we could get approval speedily 
done, they could be put into place. That could increase supply chain 
velocity and not inhibit it. From a commercial standpoint, that is 
a major consideration. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Is there any suggestion on moving this over- 
sight over vetting the technology faster? 

Mr. Middleton. Well, I would have to leave that to the experts 
at TSA. I am not familiar with their process for approval or how 
their systems work. I do know that placing equipment in an envi- 
ronment like ours, where you can do live testing, I think has great 
value to it. I know they have to test in a controlled setting, but we 
have had this equipment in our facility for a long time and have 
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had the opportunity to test it on a daily basis, to be able to stream 
live data in terms of its performance. 

I believe those types of scenarios could be quite beneficial to 
Homeland Security as well. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. How long has it been placed in your facility? 

Mr. Middleton. We have had it just over 18 months. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Give us again where it stands with DHS? 

Mr. Middleton. Still under review. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You submitted it how long ago? 

Mr. Middleton. Approximately 18 months ago. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I would just like to state for the record that 
time frame and ask that we get a report from TSA, generally 
speaking, on the time frame of the vetting of technology and spe- 
cifically speaking on the inquiry regarding this technology, particu- 
larly since it has been utilized in Iraq. So I would appreciate that 
response coming. 

Let me continue my line of questioning. We are going to reach, 
I believe, the 100 percent screening. We have just heard from TSA, 
the technology approach that they are taking and the research that 
they are doing to meet the standards set by the law. What are you 
hearing from your colleagues in the industry on being able to make 
100 percent cargo screening by August 2010? 

Mr. Middleton. I will speak both from my client level as well 
as the colleague level. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Do you see any challenges in making that 
goal? 

Mr. Middleton. I absolutely do. I know that the model is built 
around a high degree of participation by shippers. I can tell you 
that out of the thousands of shippers that we work with, I have 
only one that has actually shown any interest whatsoever in be- 
coming a certified screening facility. 

The shippers see it as our issue, as the airlines’ issue, not as 
their issue. 

In terms of my colleagues in the freight forwarding industry, 
there has been a watch and see approach. I think to some extent 
there has been some concern that the system or that the program 
would change and they didn’t want to make a commitment to pur- 
chase equipment until they saw that the system itself was going 
to be solidified, the program itself. So there has been some reluc- 
tance to embrace the program. 

I think now that we are facing the impending deadline in Au- 
gust, many of them are beginning to panic and recognize that they 
need to get certified at some level. Most of them have great con- 
cerns about their financial ability to be able to acquire the tech- 
nology. So most of them, if they are going to become certified, are 
planning to do so on a manual basis only. 

As I outlined in my presentation in the beginning, manual open 
and inspect has great limitations to it. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So you see the obstacles as confusion or lack 
of resources or lack of commitment? 

Mr. Middleton. I think it is all of the above. But I believe com- 
mitment has been a huge part of this. 

I believe that many in our industry have been unsure or uncer- 
tain that this mandate was going to hold. I think, to your credit. 
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you should hold the time frame and require that people get in line 
with the program. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, I would say this, we hope that this hear- 
ing sends a signal that we are serious, that TSA is serious, and 
that we all need to work together. We need to understand the chal- 
lenges, hut we need to work together. 

If I can have this message recorded, shippers should begin to as- 
sess their resources and ability to move forward to make a full 
commitment to compliance with the law. It will be enforced. 

I think part of the reasoning was evidenced today, maybe not so 
much by testimony, but by some of the anecdotal comments made 
by Congressman Markey, who seems to have a district that has be- 
come quite instructive of what can happen. 

We are trying to stand in front of what can happen. So I think 
it is important for shippers to partnership with you and companies 
like yours so that we can work out the solutions. 

I am very glad to hear these concerns, and we are going to work 
with TSA on these points that you have made. 

Let me pursue the line of questioning, if I might. Should there 
be more Federal funding or resources such as grants awarded to 
the private sector to purchase screening technology? Does this cre- 
ate an economic disadvantage to firms not receiving Federal assist- 
ance for screening equipment, sort of going back to the point, I 
think, that you have just made? 

Mr. Middleton. Well, I think funding is absolutely necessary. I 
think in order for us to get a broad-based platform of screening fa- 
cilities to handle the volume of cargo that is going to move through 
the system, we have to have more participants with more tech- 
nology. Funding is the drawback to the use of technology. So I 
think without a doubt we have to find a way to release funding to 
create additional screening centers. 

Now, that can create competitive obstacles, as was already men- 
tioned. I don’t know how we resolve that issue, quite frankly, un- 
less we go to a centralized screening concept. 

But I think to go back to a centralized screening concept at this 
point would be difficult. We have gotten to this point with the pro- 
gram, and I think going backwards would be a significant step 
back. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I think you would understand that in the 
scheme of responsibilities of this Government as a whole. Federal 
screening centers cast all over the country would be almost an 
enormous challenge of impossibility. We believe in the possibility of 
the impossible, but that would be an enormous challenge. 

So you believe that we could work with extra resources and 
grants that would help bring a number of these companies in line? 

Mr. Middleton. I do. In fact, we are already beginning to work 
with our colleagues in a way that is almost unprecedented for our 
industry. I have other freight forwarders coming to me asking if we 
will partner with them to provide screening for their cargo. 

Now, that is almost unheard of in our industry, because the ex- 
posure of your client base from one company to another is some- 
thing that no one wants to risk. Yet they understand that the cargo 
must be screened and they need to work with someone that has the 
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technology to do that. So we are seeing almost unprecedented co- 
operation with colleagues in this regard. 

I think it is because the mandate has been made and people are 
looking for creative alternatives. I think if we stick to that you will 
see these types of solutions arise. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, we will look forward with this com- 
mittee being in touch with all of you so that we can be apprised 
of the obstacles as we proceed toward a very firm date. 

I might just finish, Mr. Middleton, with you, to try to assess 
whether you feel that this is a burden of small businesses and 
whether expanding on your earlier answer what can be done to 
lessen that impact. 

What do you consider your shippers’ size in terms of the general 
population which your company deals with? 

Mr. Middleton. I am sorry, what was the last part of your ques- 
tion? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The shippers that you deal with, what range 
or size are they? 

Mr. Middleton. Oh, I see. Well, we work with companies that 
are quite large. Being in Houston, Texas, obviously, we are the oil 
field capital of the world and so we work with some of the largest 
oil field companies in the world, and we work with companies of 
that size down to very small mom-and-pop type operations. 

But in terms of the impact on companies like ours, I would say 
one of the areas that I think there must be some collaboration is 
between the OEM equipment manufacturers and TSA with regard 
to training. The OEM manufacturers train you on how to turn the 
equipment on and how to service it. 

TSA has told us how to screen for lEDs, but there is very little 
bridging between the training that we receive from TSA and the 
original equipment manufacturers. In other words, we need to 
know how to utilize X-ray machines and trace detection equipment 
in a way that is more specific toward the detection of lEDs than 
the training that comes from the OEM manufacturers. 

So some bridging of training between these two entities, I think, 
would be very important in helping us to do a better job as screen- 
ers on the front line of this process. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. That would be training that would com- 
plement the TSA with the manufacturers? 

Mr. Middleton. That is correct. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. That kind of side-by-side training or expanded 
training. 

Mr. Middleton. That is correct. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Meenan, do you have any comment on the 
training element? 

Mr. Meenan. I think because of the experience of our people op- 
erating this equipment, they are pretty well up to speed. I would 
suspect that some of the other players in the industry today who 
are getting into the security business for the first time have not 
had that level of experience. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me follow up, Mr. Soler. Thank you, Mr. 
Meenan. I just wanted to see if you had an added comment on that. 
Mr. Middleton, thank you. 
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Mr. Soler, we want to be helpful to you. Do you have a list of 
your membership? How large is your membership? 

Mr. Soler. It is approximately 300 members. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So would you be willing to work with the com- 
mittee so that we can assess how we might be helpful on this ques- 
tion that you have raised? 

Mr. Soler. Absolutely. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Would grants help your membership in some 
of the requirements that we have in place? 

Mr. Soler. We would never turn down money. I find that would 
probably be just problematic. Again, we are bringing freight to a 
certain point outside the airport for screening that is coming, many 
times, from long distances to bring into a facility. 

There are concerns where the screening process off the airport is 
just problematic. It works for some, it is wonderful. It is a very, 
manufacture-base type of thinking. But in a service economy, many 
clients are going from their vendors directly to their point-of-sale, 
their construction project or so on. So going to many, many CCSPs 
at the airport becomes quite a problem. 

We would take the money, obviously. We would take, and we 
would be thrilled to help the process. 

Our key point is a level playing field. Our key point is cost. A 
lot of these ideas bring a lot of costs into the equation for transpor- 
tation, and our clients are extremely cost-sensitive in a global mar- 
ketplace that demands an efficient process and a price. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. At the same time many stakeholders say that 
the private sector can screen more effectively and efficiently than 
the Government sector. Do you not agree with that if the right kind 
of procedures and resources are in place? 

Mr. Soler. Oh, I am sure, absolutely. I think that private 
screeners can compete with anybody. We don’t have any problem 
with that. We question whether you really need the number of 
CCSPs Nation-wide to process the cargo and that in and of itself 
is a very effective method. But, it certainly can be very competitive. 

We are not saying the Federal Government should be the an- 
swer; we are saying the Federal Government should allow the 
small and medium businesses of the industry, as freight forwarders 
and shippers, the opportunity to compete as well as — and let the 
marketplace decide who are the winners and losers. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, I imagine if we instructed the Govern- 
ment to do the millions and millions of pounds of cargo, we cer- 
tainly might expect some level of delay if we didn’t include the pri- 
vate sector, would you not think so? 

Mr. Soler. Oh, absolutely. In our vision CCSP and airline 
screening is a partner in this process. It is a very big business. 
There is a lot of cargo. It needs to be spread out. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, let me take you up on your offer and 
have staff try to discern the issues more carefully and, as we un- 
derstand it, there are about 300 members, and are those members 
in one region of the country? 

Mr. Soler. No, we are dispersed throughout the United States. 
As a matter of fact we have one in your district and we also have 
one in Congressman Austria’s district as well, throughout the 
United States. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, we will look forward to your constructive 
input on how we move the very firm date that we now have for do- 
mestic screening at 100 percent and then the progressive structure 
that we now have for the international in-bound cargo that is com- 
ing in. We think your testimony has been instructive, but we want 
to move to solve those concerns as quickly as possible. 

Let me just ask this last question of the gentlemen, starting from 
Mr. Meenan. How important do you think moving forward on the 
screening of cargo at the level of 100 percent is to the Nation’s se- 
curity, both domestic and then as we move forward for inter- 
national? 

Mr. Meenan. We obviously think, we take the law very seriously. 
We understand why it was put in place, and we are committed 100 
percent to compliance with the law. 

You know, it is, there is nothing more important to the airlines 
than the safety of their passengers and their crews, and this is just 
another measure, another set of measures, another layer to im- 
prove the security overall. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Internationally, Mr. Zielinski, how important 
do you think it is to have a worldwide standard that allows us to 
screen airplane cargo? 

Mr. Zielinski. To me. Madam, it is the top importance of all to 
have screening harmonized and having 100 percent screening to 
make sure there is nothing harmful inside any shipment. 

That is our top target, anyhow, worldwide, for operation. We as 
a company do security on our own, especially in Europe, using our 
own machines, our own stuff. But worldwide, again, it is the No. 
1 target for our industry to offer 100 percent security for our cus- 
tomers as soon as possible. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much. Mr. Middleton, your 
assessment of how important this effort is. 

Mr. Middleton. Well, we believe it is very important. That is 
why we were early adopters of the CCSF program. We also look 
forward to the day when this becomes a multimodal requirement 
and a multisensor requirement so that we are looking for all 
threats, not just lED, and believe that when that day approaches 
that we will be that much closer to a standard that fully secures 
our country. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Middleton. Mr. Soler, is this 
an important step that we are now making? 

Mr. Soler. Absolutely. We believe that air cargo security is para- 
mount, it is the whole goal. It is vital to the health of the industry, 
long term, short term. We are anxious and ready to participate in 
every level that we can possibly afford and practically provide. 

Also, I would like to point out that everybody here has a Houston 
office at some point. I do, too. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, I am delighted that that is the case. 
Members are enriched by the presence of businesses in their Con- 
gressional district. So thank you very, very much. 

Let me acknowledge to the witnesses, as I close, these simple 
comments regarding this hearing and to thank the previous panel, 
the Government witnesses, and to particularly thank Panel II, 
which gives us more than a bird’s-eye view into the work that we 
have to do, the challenges that we have. 
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Mr. Middleton, I think you are right. I look forward to a day of 
multimodal concepts and would never want us to be narrowed into 
one way of looking at a target or a potential target of materials or 
items to be shipped, because whenever we do that we obviously 
limit our ability to secure the homeland. 

I think this is key for one reason. As we sit in this building and 
proceed with this hearing, there are how many takeoffs and land- 
ings of families and businesspersons and others, for whatever rea- 
son, are flying in the Nation’s airlines and in the international 
group of airlines. 

As we sit here comfortably in this building, there is no question 
that there are possibilities of someone attempting to do us harm. 
That was the way it was on the very bright, shining day on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, and not a single person in this room will forget 
where they were and how bright a day in most parts of the country 
that day was. 

So we hold this hearing for that very reason, and we ask for you 
to be present for that very reason. We are interconnected around 
the world. One tragedy in Germany is a tragedy that impacts the 
American people, and one tragedy in the United States as well im- 
pacts the people in Europe and also around the world. 

So your testimony was crucial today. We will look forward to 
working on some of the issues that have been broached and raised 
here. We may have additional questions, and I would hope that you 
would provide us those answers in writing. 

The committee will look forward to you expeditiously providing 
us with those answers, and we will speak to some of you as we ask 
some questions that you indicated that you would provide to us in 
a manner away from the public setting. We respect that, and we 
will look forward to having that occur. 

Hearing no further business, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Questions From Chairwoman Sheila Jackson Lee of Texas for John Sammon 

Question 1. What is TSA’s plan and schedule for negotiating harmonization agree- 
ments with foreign countries regarding explosives detection screening for in-bound 
cargo? Specifically, what countries is TSA engaging with to establish a system to 
screen in-bound cargo on passenger aircraft in accordance with Section 1602 of the 
“Implementing Recommendations of the 9/11 Commission Act of 2007”? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 2. Explain the scope of training, including screening and secure trans- 
port protocols, provided by TSA to private sector employees regarding the implemen- 
tation of security provisions required of Certified Cargo Screening Program (CCSP) 
participants. 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 3. According to the Government Accountability Office (GAO) analysis of 
TSA’s screening data, shippers, and independent Certified Cargo Screening Facili- 
ties (CCSFs) are to screen approximately one-third of all domestic cargo traveling 
on passenger aircraft in order for TSA to meet the 100 percent screening mandate; 
however, as of March 2010, shippers and independent CCSFs only screened about 
2 percent of such cargo. How does TSA plan to increase CCSP participation among 
shippers so that cargo is effectively screened in the supply chain without disloca- 
tions and undue delays? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 4. How many personnel does TSA have dedicated for inspecting and cer- 
tif 3 dng CCSFs, and for training employees at CCSP firms? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 5. What cargo screening exemptions are currently in place for passenger 
aircraft cargo and what are TSA’s plans to address or eliminate these exemptions? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 6. What is the current backlog of firms who have applied to have a facil- 
ity certified as a CCSF but have not yet had the facility approved for certification? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 7. What is the current number of TSA proprietary and non-proprietary 
canine teams engaged in cargo screening activities? Will this amount increase or 
stay the same over the next 12 months? What is TSA’s schedule for implementing 
a pilot program to test the safety and reliability of third-party explosives detection 
canine teams? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 8. What provisions has TSA made for the screening of perishables cargo 
carried on passenger aircraft? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 9. What quality control measures has TSA implemented to verify re- 
ported screening data from private sector CCSP participants? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 10. What are TSA’s plans for re-chartering the Aviation Security Advi- 
sory Committee (ASAC) and its Cargo Working Group? Outside of the ASAC, how 
is TSA engaging with stakeholders on CCSP implementation? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 

Question 11. Will enacting the 100 percent screening mandate make the Known 
Shipper program obsolete? With scarce resources available to both industry and 
Government, is Known Shipper an unnecessarily duplicative program, given that all 
cargo will be screened for explosives on and after August 3, 2010? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 
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Question 12. What are the available technologies certified by TSA for screening 
large palletized cargo? What coordination is taking place between TSA and DHS 
S&T in developing screening technologies for large palletized cargo? 

Answer. Response was not received at the time of publication. 
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